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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tue proprietors of Harper's Weekly 
beg to state that the regular edition of 
the paper exceeds 

75,000 COPIES, 

and that it is the best and cheapest ad- 
vertising medium in the country. No 
existing advertising sheet meets so many 
eyes, or circulates among so select a class 
of readers.’ Its circulation is widely dif- 
fused throughout the country, North and 
South; it is read from New Orleans to 


Quebec, and from Minnesota to Florida. 


TERMS. 


One copy for one year... . 
Five copies, ‘** oe “Se 
Twelve, e¢ a ese 
Twenty-five * = eee 


$2 50 

9 00 
20 00 
40 00 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Tue erudite author of the history of American 
Holidays and Holiday Sports would have been sor- 
ry to have lived as long as Valentine’s Day, 1859 ; 
for, had his.life been so far prolonged, he would 
have diseovered how deeply he erred when he said 
that the day was not honored in the United States. 











In point of fact there is, perhaps, no country in the 
world in which more valentines are made, sold, and 
sent than in the United States ; nor in any other, 
in all probability, is so much money expended in 
valentines, or so extravagant billets contrived for 
the day. Last year we gave an illustrated account 
of the manufacture of valentines. We now sub- 
join a picture of the arrival of the rural postman 
at a happy cottage on Saint Valentine’s morning. 
Many of our fair readers will recognize the scene. 

It has been for many years fashionable to sneer 
at the Valentine mania, Certainly there is little 
to admire in the senseless habit of sending comic 
or insulting valentines to persons of either sex. 
Nor can love-struck youths be applauded for spend- 
ing $10 or $20 in the purchase of a costly valen- 
tine for their Dulcinea. But the true old-fashioned 
valentine—the timid letter in which a youthful 
lover tries half to conceal half to reveal his identi- 
ty and his feelings, in verses whose failings will 
never be detected by their recipient—the sly note 
on pink or rose-colored paper, whichsis addressed 
to Mr. Smith or Brown in handwriting which he 
surely recognizes, and which spurs him on to the 
long-deferred avowal—these valentines are surely 
not obnoxious to criticism, and no kindly person 
will wish to see them-shelved as obsolete. 








THE SKATERS. 


I stoop on the frozen river, 
Watching the skaters go by; 
They were laughing and shouting merrily, 
Under the cold gray sky. 
Lazily swinging their way along, 
Cheerfully singing some snatches of song, 











Skimming like birds on the face of the waves, 
Swimming like fish in their deep-sea caves. 


I saw not an eye but sparkled, 
Not a step but was Gireless and free; 
They were laughing and shouting merrily 
And as happy as happy could be 
Carefully staying the speed in their pace, 
Warily weighing the chance in a race, 
Winging their way through the change in the throng, 
Singing the score of the SkaTen’s SonG 
Over the ice, like the swallows, I fly, 
With light in my heart and light in my eye; 
The swiftest of runners their tardiness feel, 
When my feet are encased in the glistening steel. 
Away I dash, 
Like the lightning's flash, 
Or the racer under the rider's lash. 


Eyes that look out from the loveliest face 
Laugh at my~follies or smile at my grace; 
The life of my blood courses up to the brain, 
And the days of my boyhood come to me again 
I look not back, 
Though the ice may crack, 
For a hundred come like wolves on my track. 


Up to the north, in the face of the gale, 
3reathless we turn, spreading out for the sail; 
A fleet of gay steamers rush down on the wind, 
Leaving Time and the sluggards completcly behind; 
For life but waits, 
At pleasure’s gold gates, 
For the hours we spend on the glorious skates. 





I stood on the frozen river, 





Watching the skaters go by; 
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They were laughing and s} y merrily, 
Under the cold gray sky 

Joyfully greeting the calls of a friend, 

Heartily meeting the jibes they may send, 

Kissing the lips of the loved ones that stay, 

Missing the lips of the loved ones away 


There was one in the midst of the skaters, 
A beautiful boy of ten, 
With a dreamy, dark-eyed beauty, 
Who flitted among the men. 
Laughingly winning his way along, 
Scarcely beginning to feel himself strong, 
Stumbling and catching his step from a fall, 
Tumbling and rolling about like a ball. 


There was one in the crowd of watchers 
Who watched the boy in his play, 
Whose eye was ever upon him 
Whenever he wandered away 
Smilingly gazing at each new start, 
Silently praising the child in her heart, 
Willing to follow the steps of her boy, 
Filling her soul with his frolicsome joy. 


I stood in the midst of the skaters, 
And looked at it all as a dream; 
But my heart was suddenly wakened 
With a single death-like scream— 
Fearfully filling the chill winter air, 
Instantly stilling the song that was there, 
Crushing the light from a thousand of eyes, 
Hushing in terror a thousand of sighs. 


Where is the dark-eyed boy? 
And the ever-watching mother? 

A shrieking woman clings to her waist, 
And her hands are held by anothér. 
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Terribly standing, in accents wild, 

Idly demanding her beautiful child, 
Staring with eyes in o fire-like glow, 
Tearing the lace from her bosom of snow. 


There is ranning to and fro, 
And the talking of many men; 
But an hour goes by before they find 
The beautiful boy of ten. 
Quietly raising him under their breath, 
Earnestly praising his beauty in death, 
Putting his limbs in a natural way, 
Shutting his eyes from the light of the day. 


But the mother has broken her guard, 
And lies on the breast of her child; 
She is kissing tho pallid, oozing lips 
That the waters have defiled. 
Gloomily pressing the baby-like corse, 
Fondly caressing, and mourning her loss, 
Trying to waken the voice of the dead, 
Crying to God for the soul that is fled. 


She has raised the babe in her arms, 
Rejecting all offer of aid; 
His arm falls over her shoulder, 
And his head on her bosom is laid. 
Wearily bearing her burden of death, 
Tenderly caring as though he had breath, 
Creeping along with a staggering pace, 
Weeping, and kissing the little pale face. 


I stand on the frozen river, 
But the skaters no longer go by; 
They are gathered in groups at the landings, 
Under the coid gray sky— 
Woefully talking of what they had seen, 
Steadily walking where late they had been, 
Running with terror at every sound, 
Shunning the spot where the boy was drowned. 
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THE STATE OF ITALY. 


UR principal engraving this week repre. 
sents the leading cities of Northern Italy ; 
for though Turin is nominally the capital of 
Piedmont, it bears the same relation to Genoa 
that Albany does to New York. We have 
thought that our readers, who will hear much 
of these cities in the course of the next few 
weeks, would be glad to have some tangible 
picture of them in their mind. : 

The Italian question, vexed as it is, is sus- 
ceptible of a very simple explanation. North- 
ern Italy has for centuries been divided into 
two parts—that which was subject to ‘‘the Em- 
pire,” meaning Austria, and that which was 
independent. Both sections have had variable 
limits. Piedmont, or rather Savoy, has always 
been free. Milan has always been subject to 
the ‘*Cwsars;” Venice, Padua, Verona, and 
Genoa have oscillated between freedom and 
subjection for centuries. 

When the French republicans of the last cen- 
tury foolishly undertook to propagate democra- 
cy, Italy was selected as their first field. They 
were attracted to it, firstly, by the aspirations of 
the best Italians for freedom; next, by the he- 
reditary tendencies of the French toward Ital- 
ian empire; and, lastly, by the predominance 
of France’s natural foe—Austria—in Northern 
Italy.. Hence the glorious campaigns of Bona- 
parte; and the conquest of Sardinia, the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrians, the humiliation of 
Rome, and the establishment of the Murats at 
Naples. .The intelligent reader need not be 
reminded that of all the results achieved by the 
genius of Bonaparte not a trace now remains. 
Piedmont is free; Milan is Austrian ; the le- 
gations are garrisoned by Austrians; the Pope 
is independent; Naples is ruled by Bourbons. 

Since 1815, when the map of Italy was ar- 
ranged according to its present limits, there 
have been several movements tending toward 
an Italian insurrection. In the most famous 
ef these Louis Napolson’s brother lost his life, 
and the present Emperor of France barely es- 
caped whole. He was indebted to the courage 
and sagacity of his mother for his rescue from 
an Austrian dungeon which would probably 
have held him for life. Since that memorable 
movement the Italian struggle of 1848 has 
been the only insurrection worthy of historical 
note. That affair might have proved fatal to 
the despots but for the folly of the republican 
leaders. Initiated by the Pope himself, it was 
ardently embraced by the best Italians through- 
eut Italy. At Naples, the Bourbon obtained a 
respite by promising a constitution, which, of.” 
eourse, he never granted.. At Rome, a repub- { 
lic was declared; and the Pope, who, poor man, 
soon found that he could not ride the storm he 
had aroused, was prematurely despoiled of his 
temporal authority. In the legations, at Lucca, 
and in Tuseany, concessions were made to pa- 
eify the public, and, as usual, the people were 
cheated. Piedmont took the lead in the north. 
The king, Charles Albert, aspired to be King 
of Italy; and for a time he fought .the battle 
of liberty with as much skill as enthusiasm. 
Venice rose; the pure patriotism of Marin re- 
minded the spectator of the noblest episodes in 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics. But, brilliant 
and sweeping as the movement was, it was ev- 
anescent as the flicker of a dying lamp. The 
Piedmontese were overthrown as soon as the 





Austrians recovered from the shock of the first 


onslaught. The people of Naples, Tuscany, 
and the legations, were securely handcuffed at 
the first symptom of reaction. Venice was 
quietly smothered. A French legion enabled 
the Pope to assert his sway over the senseless 
inebriates and maniacs who fancied they were 
establishing a Roman republic. And so things 
fell back into their former state. 

Eleven years have elapsed since then. The 
generation which fought in 1848 are now hors 
d'action, as the French say. The young men 
whom Piccolomini and Ristori have aroused 
know nothing of the cost of revolutionary move- 
ments, and are eager to meet ‘‘the tyrant” at 
the cannon’s mouth. Naples, Rome, Milan, 
Venice, and Genoa teem with possible revo- 
lutionists. 

The present King of Sardinia and his Prime 
Minister, Count Cavour, are mén of inordinate 
ambition. The King’s desire is evidently to be 
crowned King of Italy. To achieve this end 
he only needs to expel the Austrians from 
Northern Italy; for, if France were willing, 
Tuscany, Rome, and Naples would obviously 
be well pleased to transfer their allegiance to 
Victor Emanuel. To secure the silent, if not 
the active, sympathy of France has, therefore, 
been the first aim of the Sardinian Court. This 
object has been attained. We know nothing 
of the details of the bargain as yet. But it can 
easily be imagined that the Prince Napoleon 
does not marry the Princess Clotilde pour ses 
beaux yeux—she is a child of fifteen, not very 
good looking, and not in any way remarkable 
for intelligence or attractions; he is a man 
of nearly fifty, bdasé, and enervated by a life of 
indulgence. It must be inferred that high in- 
ducements have been held out by the King of 
Sardinia to the Prince; what those inducements 
were is matter of conjecture. It will, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that Sardinia is under 
the Salic law, which prevents females succeed- 
ing to the throne; that Victor Emanuel has 
no son who could succeed him; and that no- 
thing prevents him from appointing the hus- 
band of his daughter heir to his throne. 

To our mind it seems quite probable that the 
present development in Italy has been long fore- 
seen and deliberately studied by the Emperor 
of the French. The military occupation of 
Rome by the French enables him to dispose at 
ais will of that important section of Italy. By 
granting aid to Victor Emanuel, in the shape 
of troops and munitions of war, he can un- 
doubtedly put him in the way of expelling the 
Austrians from Northern Italy. As to Naples, 
that will follow as a matter of course, and with 
the hearty consent of all civilized nations. 
And if Victor Emanuel has agreed to adopt 
Prtnce Napoleon as his son and heir, it is al- 
most certain that the establishment of the King- 
dom of Italy is not far distant, and that many 
who read these lines will live to see the cousin 
of the Emperor of the French ruling undis- 
putably over a kingdom equal in population to 
England, and surpassing any other portion of 
the world in natural resources. 





THE BEST AMERICAN SCHOOL. 


Ovr countrymen have shown such commend- 
able zeal in fostering the interests of education 
that it may appear a little presumptuous to call 
their attention to a school which is just now in 
great danger of being overlooked. It is the old- 
est school in existence, and therefore, on the 
score of antiquity, ought to be venerated. l- 
though it is not designed to teach the sciences 
in their usual forms, yet, whatever is lost in the 
direct communication of technical knowledge, 
is more than compensated by the training and 
discipline which it gives. It is God’s agent to 
awaken the true spirit of education as distin- 
guished from its more mechanical methods. It 
does not profess to educate eye, ear, hand, but 
to do something better: viz., the education of 
the soul that governs these organs. Every body 
knows that we mean Tux Famity. 

We have said that the Family is this great 
school, and we wish to show that it is pre-em- 
inently the best American school. In no coun- 
try, under no government, in no state of civil- 
ized society, is there so much work to be done 
by the family in the legitimate sphere of edu- 
cation as in these States. Do you doubt it? 
Perhaps you do. There have been so many 
extravagant things said about our national po- 
sition and responsibilities that sensible Ameri- 
cans begin to be suspicious of very strong state- 
ments. Every day in the year is a Fourth of 
July to us, if we have any thought to utter 
about the country and its institutions. But de- 
spite of this we believe that this idea will stand 
any sort of criticism; viz., our boys and girls 
need a more careful, rigid, thorough home ed- 
ucation than the rising generation any where 
else. They are born to more liberty. They 
are accustomed to exercise their wills sooner 
and more vigorously than other children. They 
are introduced earlier into society ; indeed, our 
babies are public characters. And this state 
of things can not be helped. It is a necessary 
result of our form of political life. Where there 
is so much freedom, prosperity, and activity, it 
is utterly impossible to exclude our young peo- 
pie from the contagion of the excitement. They 
must breathe the oxygen of our atmosphere, 





They must participate in our eager temper, our 
hot haste, our fevered zeal. But the energy and 
boldness so characteristic of American child- 
hood can be managed. 

What should this best American school teach? 
All things good, true, and right; but especially 
the love of law, as the feundation of social char- 
acter and the security of social relations. Home 
is the place to develop this spirit. A child’s 
first knowledge of authority is in connection 
with kind affections ; it is part and parcel of its 
welfare ; and besides all this, it has the instinct 
of submission. Here is the provision of nature 
for a loyal, orderly citizen; and if it be proper- 
ly cultivated, reverence for the state will natu- 
rally grow out from this root. Our mobs com- 
mence at the fireside; their second stage is the 
street violence of bad boys; and their after re- 
sults follow in due order of succession. 

Other things are also to be taught in this 
school. The great vices, that are so rapidly 
increasing in our midst; the unbridled pas- 
sions; the private licentiousness; how are these 
to be arrested so long as domestic nurture is 
neglected? Public opinion never has been able 
to diminish these enormities. Nor can other 
reformatory agencies do much more than abate 
their palpable evils. Social habits are to be 
formed by home education ; temptations to vice 
are to be forestalled by its divine influence ; or 
the character is exposed to ruin. But we must 
not stop here. All virtue needs earthly sup- 
ports as well as religious aids. The principles 
of economy, prudence, contentment, self-reli- 
ance, must be instilled at home. If they are 
acquired in business they will always be more 
or less vitiated. The hard, selfish spirit will 
predominate in them. There is a marked dif- 
ference between those who form these habits on 
worldly considerations and by worldly means 
and those who have !-arned them amidst the 
sanctities of domestic life. So, too, with cour- 
tesy, politeness, benevolence. The nobler and 
purer types of these beautiful sentiments are 
developed at the table, around the fireside, and 
in the daily offices of love. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM QUARREL. 


THERE is a Steamboat Company known by the 
name of the Pacific Mail, which carries passen- 
gers and mails between Panama and San Fran- 
cisco. This Company, once upon atime, waged 
a fierce contest for business with the Nicaragua 
Transit Company, whereof Cornelius Vander- 
bilt was the founder and back-bone, and which 
had steamers plying between San Juan del Sur 
and San Francisco. In process of time the 
Nicaragua Company fulfilled its destined pur- 
pose, and yielded up the ghost. Whereupon 
the Pacific Mail Company, desirous of mono- 
polizing the traffic between Panama and Cali- 
fornia, agreed to pay Cornelius Vanderbilt a 
monthly subsidy of $56,000, on condition that 
he would-neither ran an opposition to them 
himself nor suffer any other opposition to be 
run. For a couple of years or thereabout this 
monthly subsidy was regularly paid, and the 
compact was faithfully observed by Vanderbilt. 
Within the past fortnight the treaty has been 
broken. Mr. Vanderbilt has announced the es- 
tablishment of a new line of steamers between 
New York and San Francisco, and the Pacific 
Mail are preparing for an arduous conflict. 

Some of the papers have given vent to fu- 
rious diatribes against Commodore Vanderbilt 
in consequence of his proceeding. They repre- 
sent him as a highwayman, who no sooner dis- 
covers any line of steamers doing a profitable 
business than he establishes a rival line, and 
demands to be bought off. These journals 
think this conduct entirely unjustifiable, and 
describe him as a public nuisance. 

It seems to us that the question between Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and his rivals lies in a very 
narrow compass. If by his proceedings Van- 
derbilt has narrowed the sphere of American 
enterprise, or aided the establishment of corpo- 
rate monopolies to the detriment of the traveling 
and trafficking public, then Vanderbilt deserves 
to be censured. If, on the other hand, whatev- 
er his motive may have been, he has widened 
the area of American enterprise, and resisted or 
assailed m@nopolies, then Vanderbilt deserves 
not blame but credit. The public at large, it 
must be remembered, do not care a rush for in- 
dividuals or companies. It is quite immaterial 
to them whether this or that individual or cor- 
poration fails and is ruined, What they de- 
sire—in respect of steamboating—is that ves- 
sels shall run safely and commodiously, that 
the departures shall be uniform, and the fares 
reasonable, If these great ends are achieved, 
they care nothing for the consequences to pri- 
vate speculators; if they are achieved through 
the endeavors of any particular individual, that 
individual is entitled to their esteem and grat- 
itude. 

The idea of depicting Vanderbilt as a cor- 
sair because he establishes rival lines to suc- 
cessful steamboat companies is not consistent 
with experience or common sense. Commer- 
cial civilization presumes rivalry ; without com- 
petition there could be no healthy commerce. 
If Mr. Brown were justly entitled to call Mr. 
Smith a corsair because Mr. S. undersells him 
in cotton, flour, or sugar, there would be an end 








to commercial enterprise. If the proprietors 
of Harper’s Magazine were to appeal to the pa- 


} pers to denounce the founders of every new 


magazine as pirates because they entered into 
competition with them, periodical literature 
would soon cease to flourish. It is because 
competition is free—because it is encouraged 
in every branch of trade and enterprise—that 
this country has become rich and prosperous. 
Check competition, discourage rivalry, brand 
every man who undertakes to compete with a 
rival as a corsair and pirate, and the result will 
be that there will be no competition, no rivalry, 
and, as a necessary consequence, no enterprise 
and no bulwark against grasping monopolies. 

The Pacific Mail Company enjoyed no nat- 
ural monopoly of their route. It was naturally 
open to the world. They chose to purchase the 
monopoly thereof; they acted unwisely, we 
think, but no one can blame Mr. Vanderbilt for 
selling what they wanted to buy. Now the bar- 
gain is at an end, and all parties are free to 
compete. Who shall say that this is a consum- 
mation to be regretted? Already we see that 
the fares are reduced fifty per cent. Is this so 
disastrous? The Pacific Mail has been paying 
over twenty per cent. per annum in dividends. 
Shall we all put on sackcloth if they only here- 
after earn ten per cent., and meanwhile people 
are enabled to travel to California at half the 
rates which used to be paid in the days of the 
exorbitant monopoly ? 





SHALL NEW YORK HAVE A PUB- 
LIC GALLERY OF PAINTINGS? 


A very nice question, involving municipal 
patriotism and an intelligent regard for the fine 
arts, has lately been raised in this city. Every 
one knows that the city possesses no public gal- 
lery of paintings. Within a few years, howevy- 
er, several private galleries have been gathered 
together, which, if united, would constitute a 
very fair nucleus for a public collection. 

Mr. Bryan, a gentleman deeply imbued with 
a reverence for art, has gathered a very curious 
collection of old paintings. He has in his gal- 
lery fair examples of every school and every age 
of art from Giotto to the present day. Many 
of his paintings may appear apocryphal; very 
few rise to the dignity of first-rate art; but on 
the whole the collection is curious as a sort of 
chronological series. He has for several years 
exhibited his collection, charging visitors a small 
fee for admission. 

Mr. William H. Aspinwall, the well-known 
merchant, has spent a large sum of money in 
the purchase of ancient works of art. His gal- 
lery is now complete. It is said to contain a 
number of excellent pictures by the principal 
old masters of Italy, France, and the Low Coun- 
tries. Though a private collection, it is to be 
thrown open to the public on certain days of 
the week. 

Mr. August Belmont, the banker, has also 
collected a large number of valuable paintings. 
Unlike Mr. Aspinwall, he has purchased the 
works of living masters only. He seems to 
have felt that, while the purchase of old paint- 
ings could only serve to foster a morbid taste 
for curious antiques, the purchase of modern 
works would encourage the development of art, 
and aid deserving artists in the struggle for 
fame. Mr. Belmont’s gallery will include, 
among other great works, the famous “ Niagara,” 
by Gignoux, which is now being exhibited, and 
about which all the amateurs are raving. Like 
Mr. Aspinwall, Mr. Belmont will, on certain 
days each week, throw open his collection to 
the public. 

It has been suggested that the owners of 
these galleries should, by their wills, bequeath 
them to the city. The reasons urged in favor 
of this suggestion are, first, the strong prob- 
ability that, in a country of vicissitudes like 
this, no gallery of works of art can be expected 
to remain over two generations in the same 
family; secondly, the public advantage of hav- 
ing a great gallery of paintings in this city; 
and, lastly, the uselessness, as a general rule, 
of galleries kept exclusively for private inspee- 
tion. On the other hand, it is urged that the 
city of New York would not be decently grate- 
ful for a gift of a collection which would involve 
the construction of an expensive building to 
hold it. Quite recently the*city of Philadel- 
phia declined a similar bequest on this ground. 
Furthermore, it is urged that the establishment 
of a great central gallery of art would tend to 
discourage private galleries, and would, conse- 
quently, injure the business of artists. 

Whatever weight may attach to the latter 
consideration, the former should not be suffered 
to weigh a feather in the scale. There are 
half a dozen men in New York who could af- 
ford to build, in the Central Park, an edifice 
for a city gallery. Mr. William B. Astor, for 
instance, would no doubt be delighted to have 
such an opportunity of using his wealth to no- 
ble advantages, and transmitting his name to 
posterity side by side with his father’s. _ 

If, therefore, it should appear, on reflection, 
that. the establishment of a city gallery would 
not prove hurtful to artists, we ~hink the scheme 
would be entitled to the consideration of the 
wealthy and liberal men who have collected 


picture galleries in this city, 
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THIS LOUNGER. 


A SINGLE WORD. 


Tae Lounger presents his compliments to his 
numerous ts, and begs them not to 
lose patience, but to believe that in due season all 
their favors will be acknowledged. 

Of course he knows that an editor's due season 
is very different from that of an author, and that 
every correspondent aaturally supposes a Lounger 
to have nothing to do but be grateful for the let- 
ters he gets, and say that he is so. 

The truth is, the Lounger wants to say so much 
himself that he probably yields to the common 
selfishness (which we always suppose to be exten- 
uated by being confessed), and, having the matter 
all in his own hands, gives himself the best start. 





He is not even as fair as the famous clergyman on 1 


a wrecking coast, who was in the midst of his ser- 
mon, one Sunday, when news was brought of a fat 
ship drifting upon the shore. The congregation 
rose at once to rush to the beach, but the worthy 
pastor called upon them to remain seated. Then 
descending the pulpit-stairs, he marched through 
the broad aisle to the door, and there gathering 
up his gown, he suddenly cried out, ‘‘ Now, breth- 
ren, let’s all start fair!” 

The Lounger locks his parish into the pews, so 
that they can not start fair. : 

But then his correspondents ought to remember 
that he is the scape-goat for all their short-com- 
ings. ‘* How could you print A’s note?” inquires 
B. ‘If such stuff as C sends to the Lounger is 
to be published I shall stop the paper,” says D. 
“‘ You're a pretty judge of literary excellence, let- 

ing all the man-milliners in the country pass mus- 
ter,” writes E. ‘‘Why not give us something 
original, brilliant, learggd, and witty,” writes F, 
‘and not suffer all the crows in the country to 
caw through your columns?” 

So the Lounger again bespeaks patience, and 
promises to do all that he can do to carry the load 
laid upon him. If your letter is not noticed this 
week, nor even the next, or the week after, the 
fourth week will probably bring it to light. 

‘* But I don’t choose to wait four weeks !” 

Ah! Sir, or Madame, you are the very person 
te learn how excellent a virtue patience is. 





HOW TO Do IT. 

“ Tue Chesterfield Club presents its compliments to 
the Lounger, and would thank him to express an opinion 
upon the following question: If a gentleman occupies a 
seat in a railroad-car with his wife, or any other lady, 
and a lady, traveling alone, finds no seat, do good man- 
ners require him to rise and offer her his seat? An ear- 
ly reply will greatly oblige.” 

Whatever theoretical good manners may require 
in such a case, it is very easy to see what good-na- 
ture requires. The Chesterfield Club can perhaps 
be assisted to a solution by another supposition. 
Suppose a man, under the above circumstances, 
upon arriving at a certain station, is obliged to 
leave the train, while his wife must change cars. 
Upon entering the other train she can find no seat, 
but there are plenty of gentlemen occupying seats 
with other ladies. Would her husband have any 
coubt as to what those gentlemen ought to do? 

In questions of this kind it is always necessary 
to imagine what you would do, or think you ought 
to do, if your neighbor’s bull were goring your ox. 
When your bull is the aggressor there is nothing 
easier than to regret that he should be contentious, 
and with such sharp horns, too! 

The Lounger is perfectly aware of the trials to 
which his fellow-men are subject in re ladies and 
seats. He knows as well as any body the Aretic 
eomplacency with which they settle into seats 
which are evidently already engaged. Only yes- 
terday he beheld a large lady, expansively hooped, 
quietly lay aside a gentleman’s shaw! and travel- 
ing-bag, and plant herself upon the seat, fairly 
everflowing it with crimoline, and her own shawls 
and furs ; then take out twe or three books, select 
ene to read, lay the rest by her.side, and fall to the 
perusal. The occupant of the seat presently en- 
tered, searcely looked surprised (probably he was 
aa old traveler), in the most courteous manner re- 
quested permission to remove his garments, upon 
which the fair buecancer was partly sitting, and, 
making a low bow, removed to a neighboring seat 
—whieh the pretty pirate ought to have taken. 

Yet this hooped marauder was evidently of the 
elass Jady, and was reading The Autocrat. But 
like am actor accustomed to applause, she was prob- 
ably used to the most absolute surrender of time 
and place upom the part of her worshipers. It was 
all a matter of course to her. Ladies are to sit, at 
any cost of inconvenience to any body, no‘doubt 
entered her mind; and yet to a complacency of ob- 
servation as Arctic as her own conduct, that con- 
duct was purely selfish. ; 

Apply the rule indicated before, and what man 
would have wished his wife to do likewise ? 

There is, however, but one thing to say. What- 
ever may be the provecation, no gentleman will 
cease to be a gentleman because a lady may some- 
times forget that she isa lady. It is much pleas- 
anter, to be sure, to be rewarded for doing our duty 
by sweet smiles and kind glances and gentle words. 
But those are all works of supererogation. It is 
pleasanter, too, to the soldier to have Beauty wave 
her handkerchief and throw flowers from the win- 
dow as he returns from hard fighting. But does 
he make his fighting depend upon the flowers ? 
No, no. Patriotism expects every man to do his 
duty ; and, gentlemen of the Chesterfield Club, to 
whom the Lounger returns his most respectful com- 
pliments, honor expects every gentleman to show 
4 most thoughtful kindness in every action of his 

le. " 





GOOD MANNERS. 

THE question of the Chesterfield Club suggests 
the inquiry, What are good manners? May not a 
man have the best heart and the worst manners in 
the world? Have not roués, swindlers, duelists, 


ners? 

But what is the real charm in all these cases? 
Is it merely the grace and elegance of deportment ? 
No; that is only the shell—it is not the pearl. The 
essential charm is the kindness and sympathy ex- 
pressed by that grace and elegance. It may be the 
thing, or it may be only a successful affectation of 
the thing, but this is the substance. A man of 
generous and quick sympathies may put his knife 
in his mouth and his spoon in the sugar-bowl, may 
pick his teeth with his fork and belch in a railroad 
car, and you can not possibly praise such perform- 
ances. His neighbor may be plotting how to pick 
your pocket, while he carefully eats with his fork 
and wipes his mouth daintily with a napkin, and 
is neither too familiar with you uor too reserved. 
But in the latter case, while you applaud the man- 
ners, vou feel that they are agreeable only because 
they stand for the real qualities that the first man 


The manners of the last man are only apparent- 
ly good. They are insincere, and the moment you 
perceive that, they are disgusting, however smooth 
they may be. 

If, then, a man would have fine manners, which 
are flowers, let him cultivate kind feelings, which 
are roots. Veneer and gilding, however pretty at 
first, are sure to wear off by-and-by. The gentle- 
man so bland and gracious at dinner picked your 
pocket, and kicked his wife when he got home. You 
may not do either (although, possibly, even you and 
the Lounger have private little peccadilloes); but 
you are not in the way of avoiding such perform- 
ances because you are trying to cultivate good 
manners, unless yeu know what good manners 
spring from. Don’t tie rosec upon dead sticks. 
The roses, too, will be dead to-morrow morning. 
But put a green slip in the ground; water it and 
cherish it; let the soft south wind blow, and the 
dew of the June heaven fall upon it: it may not 
bear roses to-morrow, but next year it will blos- 
som, and in the following years bloom all summer 
long. 





MR. DICKENS COMING. 


Ir was first suggested in the editorial columns 
of Harper’s Weekly that Charles Dickens would 
probably return to this country to read his stories 
in public. 

Indeed, while the great novelist finds it so lu- 
crative to read what he has written, he will hardly 
write any thing else for the world to read for it- 
self. According to the wont of the author, it is 
now quite time for the announcement of a new 
serial by Mr. Charles Dickens; and a universal 
public interest as “‘ the consekens of the manoover,” 
asthe elder Mr. Weller remarked of his son Sam- 
uel at a certain interesting epoch of his life. 

Since the suggestion in the Weekly the story 
has become more and more probable, until it would 
be no just matter of surprise to heartthat he had 
taken passage, and would be among us with the 
next fall of the leaf. With his intention of read- 
ing he would hardly come in the spring or sum- 
mer. . 

And what a different coming it will be! Cer- 
tainly, as no dead author ever had such an ovation 
as that of Burns a few weeks since, so no living 
author ever occasioned such a jubilee as Dickens 
upon his American visit. Carlyle grinned and 
growled at it, and had a little sneer at Schnauspiel, 
the distinguished novelist, in his ‘‘ Past and Pres- 
ent.” But it was a generous, hearty, and noble 
enthusiasm. We all acted very foolishly; but 
then we are doing that all the time with rarely so 
good an occasion and excuse. 

How Boz was wined and dined! How he was 
danced and apostrophized! How gay he was in his 
red waistcoats, and how glad we were that he was 
a jolly good fellow; and that we were the boys to 
show him a new wrinkle or two! 

Then he wrote his book, and how merrily he 
laughed at what he thought laughable! And oh! 
then how savage we were! And how savage we 
have been growing ever since! And how unrea- 
sonable he has keen in his prefaces! And how we 
shouted, “‘ Told ye so!” when his domestic troub- 
les came to light. 

—Yes, it will be a very different eoming. The 
boy of those days, for he was seareely thirty, is 
aman now. The long, glossy, profuse hair is 
thinner now and gray. The full, smiling eyes 
have seen much sadness since they saw us. The 
bloom of youth is changed now to another com- 
plexion. 

He comes, too, a8 am old love, and we Ameri- 
eans are not fend of our past idols. And even 
though he came as young and blooming as at first, 
a vast prejudice will greet him and accompany 
him throughout his tour. 

It is partly old and partly new. But in regard 
to the new part of it—that which concerns his do- 
mestic affairs—let us remember that we all know 
nothing except what he has told us. Anonymous 
letters are of no account in forming an opinion. 
There has been a difference of some kind between 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, and with the consent of 
their oldest children, and mutually thinking it the 
best thing, they have separated. 

It is simply impossible for any outsider to lay 
down general rules in the dark. Undoubtedly it 
is best that, under some circumstances, there should 
be a separation. Who of us knows the circum- 
stances in this case? There are plenty of rumors 
and theories; but how would any man who reads 
this like to be judged in another country upon 
such intelligence as we have about the troubles of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens ? 

If he comes, therefore, let us be at least as just 
as we were generous before. That general popu- 
lar enthusiasm can. not be repeated. There is no 
Park Theatre left. Perhaps—we will not argue 
the point—perhaps Dickens has himself squandered 
the love of a nation. But he is still the great au- 
thor—still the story teller at whose feet we sit de- 
lighted—still the cheerful voice of hope and the 
future in our literature. He is still Walter Scott's 


and the worst part of society singularly good man- | 


time. 
There is no doubt that he will create as great an 
excitement by his reading as Jenny Lind by her 
singing. It is not from that consideration that 
we speak. It is in the hope that, while we ap- 
plaud the brilliant and delightful reader who en- 
tertains an hour, we will not be unjust to the man 
who has cheered and strengthened our lives. 

‘Ah, Father Francesco, as I was hurrying with 
a loaf of bread and cup of wine to a starving 
man, I heedlessly trod upon the foot of the high 
Don Sang D’Or, and he cursed me for a clumsy 
fellow.” 

“‘Son,” replied the Padre, “‘let it be thy com- 
fort that God forgave that sin to the Don by rea- 
son of thy holy charity to the beggar.” 

—Do you read Spanish ? 





“Dear Louncer,—This legend is well told by 
Mr. Brace in his book on Norway. I have put it 
into rhyme, and, in the words of the basket-maker, 
‘I wished it much to ofer you, but now so much 
afrait. And so hear ar!’ 

* Yours, oO. L. BR. 

“ NignTINGALE Hovss." 


THE NECKEN. 
A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 

Tue storm rack drove across the sky, 
The mountain wind wailed mournfully 

Along the dreary vale; 
But wilder yet than wind or cloud, 
Now sobbing faint, now swelling loud, 

Came music on the gale. 


The priest was hastening from the storm, 

His fireside hearth glowed bright and warm 
Far on the winding way; 

He shuddered as he heard the strain, 

And grasped his trembling palfrey’s mane, 
And hardly dared to pray! x 


Sudden he paused in fear and awe, 

For by the shadowed stream he saw 
A figure bowed with weeping; 

The arms were folded in despair, 

Drooping the face and golden hair, 
In pain that knew no sleeping. 


Hark! the wild song burst forth again, 

The wistful, sad, and yearning strain, 
Loving, yet hoping never; 

But the priest felt no pitying grace, 

And sternly said, “‘ Forsake this place, 
Spirit unblessed, forever!" 





Then with a shriek, as though a whole 
Eternity swept o'er his soul, 
The spirit seized his rein: 
“Oh, holy man! who God may see, 
Is there forgiveness, then, for me, . 
Or everlasting pain?" 


Contemptuously his lip he curled, 

And answered, ** He who made the world 
Will never pardon thee! 

As well expect the staff I bear 

Will spring's own buds and blossoms wear, 
Once more a fragrant tree!” 


Scarce had he spoke the word unkind 

When swelling buds broke through the rind, 
And leaves waved green and full! 

All spring’s sweet miracle was there, 

And starry flowers perfumed the air— 
Than man more merciful! 


Then the priest melted inte tears; 

“And have I lived so many years, 
And never known my God? 

Thou from whose law I never swerved, 

And vainly deemed I rightly served, 
Father! I kiss thy rod! 


** And oh! may love's pure blossoms start 
Even from my cold and arid heart, 
And make a spring-time there; 
That yet my sinful soul may know 
Sweet pity’s utmost overflow 
For sorrow and despair!" 


With one strong blast the clouds were rent, 
Flooding the western firmament; 
The sunset glory shone. 
And, full of chastened joy, arose 
A song that breathed a soul's repose, 
Whose weary pain had flown. 
. * . . . . . 
Oh why, with sins to be forgiven, 
Would we usurp the keys of heaven, 
Excluding one another? 
Why, in the world God loves so well, 
Would we ourselves create a hell 
For him we call eur brother? 


Oh for Burns’ kind, relenting faith, 

For sweet St. Martin's summer breath, 
Origen's tender soul! 

A Milton's pity, deep, though stern, 

Could even for rebel angels yearn 
Beyond his creed's control. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


Somer time since there was published in the 
Weekly an interesting and valuable account of the 
various and unsuccessful efforts made by Miss 
Blackwell, now the head of the Women’s Hospi- 
tal in this city, to obtain proper medical instruc- 
tion in any medical school of good repute. She 
finally succeeded in Geneva, New York, and is now, 
with several others of her sex, engaged in the prac- 
tice of the profession. 

There is something so eminently fit in commit- 
ting the practice of certain branches to the hands 
of women that it is singular it should ever be ques- 
tioned. Even among the Greeks and Romans, who 
had no very profound respect for the sex, those de- 
partments of treatment which peculiarly concern 
women were mainly occupied by them, and it is 
only since the days of Queen Anne that they have 
been as uniformly in the hands of men. 

A communieation in one of the daily papers re- 
cently mentioned an instance of several women 
who had applied for admission to the surgical opera- 
tions of the Bellevue Hospital in this city, and 
who, upon being admitted, had been exposed to 
the insults of the young gentlemen in long hair, 











great successor, and one of the great names of the 


There is uo fear of his popular success. | those oecasions with their presence. The 


profess- 
ors, or one of them, at least, insisted that the in- 
sults should cease, and we hope they did so. 

Now it is not a rash assertion that every woman 
who devotes herself to mastering medical and sur- 
gical science is terribly in earnest. The impedi- 
ments are too serious for any trifling or undecided 
woman. If she resolves to undertake it, it is be- 
cause she feels that special eptitude for the profes- 
sion, whieh is all the calling that any human being 
can have for any pursuit ;and of the exquisite skill, 
tact, and knowledge which may be combined with 
the proverbial firmness and patience of women in 
sickness and suffering, let the Lounger bear grate- 
ful testimony. There is nothing more to be de- 
sired in our modern social erganization than that 
the treatment and care of women in certain crises 
peculiar to them, should be intrusted by universal 
public confidence to women themselves. 

It is a confidence that can only be slowly ex- 
tétted from the public. But there are brave wo- 
men enough to do it, and then we shall all wonder 
it had ever been otherwise. 





CHESS CHRONICLE. 


BY C. H. STANLEY 





a” Answaus to correspondents unavoidably crowded 
out. 





PROBLEM XVI. 
BY “OCYoneET,” OF DETROIT. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





ENIGMA IV. 
BY &. F. M., OF BOSTON. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

Wurre—K at KKt2. QatKKtS. BatQB4. Kt's 
at K RT and Q Kt's 3. P's at K 8 and 
KB2. 

Brack.—KatK5. QatQR6. R'sat Q2andQkt3. 
BatK RT. KtatQEtT. Psat K RB, 
K Kt5, K B3, and K 4 


ENIGMA V. 
BY “MARRY Grey.” 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

Wuirze.—K atQ. QatQBS B sat K Béand K BT. 
KtatK 2 

Brack.—K atK5. QatQEtS. RatQR6 BatK 
8 KtsatK Band KB6. PsatK BB 
and Q Kt 6. 





Curses tw Ititnors.—A late number of the Chicago 
Sunday Leader, embracing Mr. Louis Paulsen's fourth 
article as Chess editor, affords the most gratifying intel- 
ligence as to the 06 Chess in Illinois. We 
therein learn that a match by telegraph between the re- 
spective clubs of Chicago and Quincy was then in prog- 
ress; the second game of which, with Mr. P.'s own notes, 
we now print. It ise truly beantiful specimen of Chess 
per and highly creditable to its conductors on either 
side. 

We likewise learn that Mr. Paulsen himself has been 
engaged in an encounter, also by telegraph, single-hand- 
ed, against the entire strength of the Quincy Club; and 
up to last accounts had won the only two games played. 
In the latter instance the time for moving was limited to 
ten minutes, and the game progressed much faster even 


than that! (Bravo! Paulsen.) 
aes. CHICAGO. 
Ernest J. Mi 
BE. A. PA. Kicholeon, 
John Tilson, HB. Kennicott, 
A, Pearson. 8. Turner. 
(Evan's Gambit.) 
Wars. Biack. 
L.PtoKé PtoKé 
2 K KtteBs Ktto BS 
¢ Peek . Bebe 
to t B tak 
5. PtoQBs Bene 
6 PoQé P takes P 
7. Qto her Kt8 QtwK BS 
8. Castles Po Q8 @ 
9, P takes P Bieds 
10. Pto QS Kt to Q sq 
11. Bto Kt? toR8 
12 PtoKS Siicks@ 
13. QKttoB8 @ Castles 
14 KttoKé4 KttoKB4 
15. QR to Q sq Ktto R& 
16. ie Qto kts 
17. Kt checks (d) P takes Kt 
18. Kt takes Kt to Kt5 
19. PtoK6 } phot 
20. Rw Qs 3 aheo ED G0 
21. P takes P | takes P 
22. B takes B (ch) K to R eq 
23. RtoR8(f) Qto KS (py 
2% KBtwB4 QtoK?2 
3. QBtoR6 R to B2 (hy 
26. Rto Kt38 B to Kt8 
27. B takes R Q takes B 
28. Rto K aq B takes P (ch) 
White wins. 
Nores. 


x? This is the usual move, but not the strongest—we prefer B te 
t 3. 


(5) Moeh better than taking the Pawn. 

(ec) White prudently brings his Q Kt into play befere proceeding 
with his operations. 

(d) A very pretty move. 

(¢) K to B 2 might have prolonged the defense. 

(Jf) All this is remarkably weil played. 

(g) If Q w Q Kt 5, mate follows in four moves. 





spectacles, and sallow cheeks, who usually grace 


(A) They have nothing better, 
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A FIRE-HUN 
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DISCOVERY OF 


‘T IN GEORGIA. 

AN attentive correspordent in Georgia sends us 
a sketch from which the accompanying engraving 
of a fire-hunt in Georgia was made. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





Hunting 
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THREE HALF-STARVED 


| deer by fire-light is well known to be one of the 
most interesting sports of the South; it may be a 
novelty to many of our readers, and we therefore 
give our correspondent’s letter in full. 
‘We usually ride with a servant behind to car- 





A FIRE-HUNT IN GEORGIA. 


a fleet dog, tied. 


He says: | caught the deer. 





ry a bag of chipped light wood and a hatchet, with 
If the dog is a cur, we tie a small 


bell round his neck to tell when and where he has 


‘*Tmmediately on shooting, if the deer be not 
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ALMS-HOUSE CHILDREN IN THE ROOM OF A HIRED NURSE, 1 








_[Fesrvary 19, 1859. 


killed on the spot, we let the dog go, and soon the 
bleatings of the wounded deer are wafted on the 


Mounting our horses, we hurry to the spot. 
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52 EAST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET.—[Sez next Pace. | 





| still breeze of night to the listening sportsmen. 


first but one eye is seen, when we dismount cau- 
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tiously, secure our horses, add_light wood to our 
fire to increase its brilliancy and reflection, and 
slowly advance, taking care to get the wind of the 
deer, as they throw up their heads very high to 
catch the scent of the approaching huntsmen. As 
soon as the bright twinkling star-like eye separates 
into two of the natural size and distance apart, we 
aim a little below for the breast, and fire. With a 
bright light I have seen the whole bodies of two 
large bucks. : 

“ The fire is carried in a frame-work made of iron 
hoops secured to a rim of the same, and that at- 
tached to a light staff, passed over the left shoul- 
der, the left arm over the end ready to grasp the 
gun and steady the aim, resting the gun on the end 
of the staff and throwing the light directly on the 
deer. The torch is never carried in front of the 
sportsman; to see a deer or its eyes the light must 
be carried behind the person who is going to shoot, 
and the reflection thrown as far as the deer, right 
over the sportsman’s head, by elevating and cast- 
ing around the blaziug pan. 

“It is surprising how deer will gaze at a mov- 
ing light and allow the huntsman to approach, if 
he has the wind of him, until he ean see the whole 
body. I have heard of a group of deer being fired 
into by fire-light, and one being killed and flounder- 
ing about, the others were so alarmed that they 





bounded immediately for the person having the | 


light and knocked him down, light and all. 
seem to depend more on their keen scent than on 
their large glossy eyes to avoid a sportsman; and 
when closely pursued by the exciting, animating, 
deep-toned voices of a stanch pack, will suddenly 
stop, throw up their antlered heads, snuff the breeze 
all around to ascertain the position of the sports- 
man, and.then sneak off or bound away in an oppo- 
site direction, eluding his fire, evincing more than 
instinct and something nearly allied to reasoning 
powers; for a few paces further forward would 
have proved fatal to them.” 


HOW THE ALMS-HOUSE CHIL- 
DREN ARE REARED. 


We illustrate on the preceding page the scene 
which presented itself in the tenement house No. 
152 East Thirty-fourth Street, at the time of a re- 
cent visit paid thereto by Mr. Barker. 

The occasion of the visit was simply as follows : 
Mr. Barker had had in his employ a girl named 
Mary Fitch, who was intimate with an old woman 
named Carlock, living at 152 East Thirty-fourth 
Street. During the time that Mary Fitch was in 
his service, Mr. Barker lost much household prop- 
erty, linen, plate, etc. Waving reason to suspect 
that Fitch and Carlock were concerned in the rob- 
bery, Mr. Barker, in company with an officer of 
the independent police, made a descent upon her 
room, and thers discovered part of the missing 
property. He found, besides, three children in 
cradles, who, as Mrs. Carlock stated, were Alms- 
house children given to her to board at one dollar 
a week. 

These unfortunate little creatures were evident- 
ly famishing of hunge: Their emaciation no words 
canexpress, Our artist’s picture, painfully truth- 
ful as it is, can but feebly render the sickening con- 
dition of the poor little objects. None of them had 
any flesh on their bones. One of them had a sore 
on itsarm. Animal instinct had taught it to suck 
the sore, and the process had actually caused an 
excrescence to grow, which an’ eye-witness com- 
pared to a female nipple. All were so abject and 
idiotic in expression that all trace of humanity 
seemed lost. They had lost the power of crying. 
They were not shy. They were in so brutish a 
state that, when the policeman took them out of 
their cradle, they merely gazed at him and his 
companions as puppies or young cats might do. 

We have pleasure in 
adding that Mr. Barker 
took pains to have the 
poor little things remov- 
ed to a better home. 
Aud as the event has 
created no little talk, we 
subjoin a statement of 
facts with regard to the 
Alms - house system. 
These facts are derived 
from the best authority. 
In giving them publici- 
ty, we will only remark 
that the illustration af- 
forded by the Carlock de- 
velopment does not show 
the system to advantage. 
If, notwithstanding the 
precautions observed, in 
the shape of doctors’ cer- 
tificates and matrons’ 
visits, three Alms-house 
children can be starved 
to death in the house of 
such a nurse as Mrs, 
Carlock, it is high time, 
we think, that a revolu- 
tion should be effected 
in administration of the 
Alms-house, 
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WET-NURSING. 

The Governors of the 
Alms - house -have from 
1700 to 1800 of these chil- 
dren under their charge. 
Of this number about 
200 are distributed over 
the city in charge of wet- 
nurses, whose duty it is 
to take care of the infants 
until they are two years 
old, when they are trans- 
ferred to the Nursery De- 
partment on Randall’s 
Island. For their serv- 
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“IT’S THE FIRST TIME YOUR BIBLE LARNING EVER BRUNG YOU THE NEEDFUL.""—(Sze next P’aGe.} 


one dollar per week for each child; and at the 
end of every three months they are furnished 
with clothing, such as frocks, diapers, flannel, 
shoes and stockings, etc., as the necessities of the 
case may require. The Governors claim to be 
very strict in regard to the qualifications of nurses, 
and will not appoint any one unless furnished with 
the certificate of a respectable physician, to the 
effect that the applicant is a woman of sound health 
with a fresh breast of milk, and calculated in every 
way to take proper care of a sucking child. When 
the applicant applies for a child, her application, 
with the doctor's certificate attached, is placed on 
file, and a visitor is sent to the resifence of the 
nurse to see if every thing about the premises is 
in a cleanly aud healthy condition. If the report 
of the visitor be found satisfactory, the first found- 
ling that turns up is handed over to the applicant. 
These nurses are visited once or twice a month, 
just as Mrs. Frost the visitar thinks proper, and 
any delinquency on their part is reported to the 
Alms-house Department. Of course Mrs. Frost 
can not vouch for the everyday treatment of the 
children ; but if she detects any want of care on the 
part of the nurse during her monthly visits, the 
matter is brought before the Board of Governors 
and made the subject of investigation. No nurse 
is allowed to wet-nurse more than one child at a 
time ; but she may be competent to take care of one 
or two other children in addition, provided they 
are already weaned. Thus many of the nurses 
have three or more children in their charge; but 
the number rarely exceeds four or five, even among 
the most favored of the employées. 


THE NURSERY. 


The nursery at Randall's Island is devoted to 
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the rearing of the foundlings after they have been 





| lected. 


weaned and received from the hands of the wet- | 


nurses. ‘They are all over two years old, and gen- 
erally remain in the nursery for three years or 
thereabouts, Then they are transferred to the 
Primary Department, where they are taught the 
alphabet and imstructed in the first rudiments of 
education, From the Primary Schogl they are 
promoted to the Ward School, which is under the 
control of the Board of Education, and conducted 
in similar manner to the public schools in the city. 
Having spent a year or two in the Ward School, 
they are supposed to be able to read, write, and 


| ones” they have chosen to adopt. 


cipher with tolerable ability ; and it is not unusual | 


to find many of the children as far advanced in the 
knowledge of the English language as some of the 
Ten Governors who provide for their education. 
Under the tuition of Mr. Ripley they are instructed 
in military tactics; and really, without exaggera- 
tion, many of our militia companies could not com- 
pare with these lads in marching, deploying to the 
right or the left, and performing other evolutions 
too numerous to mention. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


By a resolution of the Board of Ten Governors 
no child shall be apprenticed who shall not have 
reached the age of ten years. As a general rule, 
the authorities prefer indenturing the children to 
parties living outside of the city; consequently 
very few of them are bound out in New York. 
The State of New Jersey, perhaps, can boast of more 
Randall's Island boys than the State of New York 
itself. In Monmouth county, New Jersey, espe- 
cially, she number of apprentices will number fully 
one-half of the entire number indentured during the 
year. The system adopted by the authorities in 
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apprenticing the children is very good as far as it 
goes, but there is much room for improvement. 
In making an application for one of these children, 
the applicant must be furnished with a good refer- 
ence from some respectable citizen in this city, or 
from a Justice of the Peace in the county where 
he resides. The boys are bound ont until they are 
twenty-one years old, and the girls until they are 
eighteen. The total number indentured annually 
will average 300. The conditions of the indenture 
oblige the employer to provide the apprentice with 
proper clothing and schooling. It is expected that 
the children will be sent to school for at teat three 
months ev ry year, and that their employers will - 
be kind ‘tc them, and see that their wants, mor- 
ally, phy ally, and mentally, shall not @e neg- 
\ :en their time is up they receive a new 
*s, in addition to what they have had 
a present of fifty or one hundred dol- 
‘iremployers dee fit. In the agree- 

nothing specified as to the amount 

paid, but the usual custom is some- 


suit of clo 
already, ai 
lars, just a 
ment ther 
of money | 


what aftw' | shion above described. Some ap- 

prentice» i i sinall sum per diem from their 

niasters, #Mecvils those who are engaged in work- 
, 


that, when they become of age, 
v hundred dollars to start in the 
\ again, many apprentices are 
could treat them; 


ing ata “ade | 
titey can 7aeu © 

- as | 
world w ‘ne - 't 


treated 


moMiblily as masters 


~ 
who havi Ww hing but the severest kind of drudg- 
ery to pw em, aud receive no rcmuneration in 
return. ‘So, majority of the children, however, 
lint good Hrasters and comfortable homes. Every 
yearthe ") cntices are visited by the authorities, 
nd a rej Uof their condition is submitted to their 


y have any. “No parent will be al- 
2. an apprentice, or know the place of 
gidence, except by consent of the em- 

ployer. {&is rule has been found necessary, in 

order to pr 4ent interference on the part of a good- 
for-nothif:; #other, or, what is much worse, a drunk 
en fathe: 


pirents, 
lowed te ' 
his child’ 


riE ADOPTED ONES, 


From seventy-five to one hundred of the children 
aré annually adopted by respectable citizens of 
New York and its vicinity. It is not an unusual 
thing to see the childless parvenus of Fifth Avenue 
waiting patiently at the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Out-door Poor for the arrival of the *' little 
Children must 
be residents of the island at least three months be- 
fore they can be given out for adoption. After 
that perio? their parents have no further control 
over them, ‘nd can not reclaim them except with 
the consen|, of the parties adopting. Many of the 
adopted on ‘ fall heirs to large fortunes, valuable 
property, e*.., willed them Ly their adopted par- 
ents; whil». others fare but poorly in their new 


, 


-homes, — nothing but boxed ears and cast- 


off clothing$for a legacy. We heard of a German 
physician ¥ho adopted one of these children some 
Years ago al emigrated with the lad to California, 
Thege he ac“umulated a fortune of $200,000, all of 
which the v cungster will inherit, as the doctor an- 
nounces hi» determination to will the boy every 
dollar of his wealth. Such instances of good for- 
tune are rary, however. 

ALITY AMONG THI 


MOR? CHILDREN, 


The morality list among the children under the 
guardianship of the Ten Governors is fearful. It 
is said, and’ with much correctness (oo, that more 
than three-fvurths of the children die before thev 
reach the ycars of discretion. In the ‘spring of 
1857 the i:stitution known as the Home of the 
Friendless jook a number of these children on 
trial. ‘Thixty of the healthiest and most promis- 
ing infants were picked out of the nursery depart- 
ment, and «uring their sojourn at their new home 
were. treate! with every attention and care. Of 
the entire number but ten are now living; the re- 
maining two-thirds hay- 
ing fallen victims to 
scrofula, marasmus, and 
other diseases. Medical 
men assert that a very 
large proportion of all 
the foundlings picked up 
in the streets of New 
York are afllicted with 
serofula in some form or 
other. Hence the Ten 
Governors argue that the 
mortality which exists 
among the children un- 
der their charge is not 
the result of any want or 
inattention on the part 
of the nurses, but solely 
attributable to scrofula. 
if the children are so dis- 
eased, would not hospi- 
tal wards be more fitting 
places for them than the 
dwelling-houses of poor, 
ignorant nurses? Sure- 
ly such children would 
be better off und-r the 
care of an experienced 
physician than cooped 
up in the fifth story of 
some tenement-house in 
the Sixth Ward. There 
are many evils to be cor- 
rected in connection with 
the Alms-house Depart- 
ment, and this is one of 
the most important. 

The agitation caused 
by the statement of the 
above facts has led to 
some inquiry. The Ten 
Governors of the Alms- 
house have obtained the 
following evidence from 
their employés, the doc- 
the visiting 
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Dr. William B, Bibbins testified: Has been acquainted 
with Mary Carlock two years; I had sufficient confidence 
in her to recommend her to Dr. Geo’ P. Cammann, to 
take charge of an unoccupied house of his until he could 
sell it; I have attended children in her care from the 
Alms-house Department a great many times during the 
two years; my impression was that she was deemed by 
the Department as a capable woman, and was given the 
worst description of children to take charge of; I had no 
idea of there being neglect on account of want of cloth- 
ing; she is believed to be strictly temperate; if I had 
discovered ‘iny neglect on her part in the treatment of 
the children I should have certainly reported it; I visit 
&@ great number of children at nurse from the Alms-house 
Department; that is, a large proportion; the wet-nurse 
childrerf&re much better cared for than those dry-nursed ; 
I did not consider it her fault, but she lost the largest 
number of children; her chjldren were debilitated; have 
seen four infants there; don't know whether she had any 
children of her own; was much surprised at hearing the 
statements relative to her. 

Aletta Frost, widow, visiting nurse: Visited the chil- 
dren at Mrs. Carlock’s; commenced last May, and have 
frequently called to see them; always found the children 
clean and in good order; her apartments were clean and 
tidy—very much so; as far as I ever saw, I believed her 
to be a proper person to have charge of children; made 
reports to the Department of the children and the apart- 
ments; they were favorable; had no acquaintance with 
Mrs. Carlock before I was visitor; have visited about 
three hundred children; knew of the condition of the 
children when sent to her; one had the whooping-cough ; 
one that sucked its arm had cholera infantum; one was 
a diseased child; saw the children a month previous to 
the arrest; I took the children away after the arrest; 
their condition was cleanly; had the clothes on provided 
by the Department. 


On the other hand, the Tribune has obtained, 
through its reporters, the following evidence from 
parties residing in the house inhabited by Mary 
Carlock: 

‘* Mrs. M‘Cartee has lived in the house No. 186 Thirty- 

ert Street nearly three years; says Mrs. Carlock 
* moved in about a year since; that the children she had 
from the City Hall were very badly used ; that they must 
have been drugged, for they hardly ever cried; that Mra, 
C. was often out all day, and the children left in the care 
of a young girl.. Mr. and Mrs. M‘Cartee both state that 
there have been a good many deaths among the chil- 
dren; all felt annoyed to see the dead-cart so often, and 
after it was spoken of, the children, when they died, were 
carried away in a basket; when the children would die, 

Mrs. Carlock would boast that she could get just as 

many to board as she wanted; she was one of the oldest 

nurses, and she could get children without any trouble. 

Mrs. M‘Cartee said there was another woman who had 

lived in the house who had some of the Alms-house chil- 

dren; that this woman gave the children enough to eat, 
q ; but she was intemperate, and did not keep her children 
clean. Mrs. M‘Cartee says she knows that some of the 
children brought to Mra, Carlock were fine, healthy chil- 
dren, and that they would in a short time dwindle down 
to skin and bones, or death; from never hearing the 
children cry, thinks they must have had opiates of some 
kind: Mrs. Carlock was of such violent temper nobody 
in the house wanted any thing to do with her except the 
family, some of whose number are involved in her diffi- 
culties; she has had company, men and women both, 
running in and out of the honse almost every nigift till 
twelve, one, and two o'clock. 

“Mrs. Schingler, an intelligent German woman, evi- 
dently very respectable, and refined and lady-like in her 
manners: Resides next door to Mra. Carlock; her hus- 
band is the owner of the house in which Mrs. Carlock 
lives, as well as the ene in which they reside themselves 
1 —the houses being Nos. 184.and 186 Thirty-fourth Street ; 
; Mrs. Schingler used to go into Mrs. C.'’s room for the 

rent, and used frequently to see the children she had 

from the City Hall, and she knows they were not well 
treated ; is sure they did not have as much to eat as they 
needed, nor did they have the kind of food they ought 
- to have had; she has seen Mrs. C. give them a potato 
apiece for their supper; says that some of the neighbors 
were annoyed by the frequent appearance of the dead- 
cart at the door for the removal of these children, and 
when it was evyoken of, the bodies were afterward taken 
away in a basket. 
“Charles K. Schick ‘is a German cabinet-maker; an 
intelligent, temperate man; himself and wife both cor- 
borate the testi y of Mrs, Schingler and Mrs. 

M‘Cartee, in regard to the appearance of the children 

when brought to Mrs. Carlock, and the brief period re- 

quired to work a sad and thorough change in their con- 
dition; both have known her repeatedly to put the chil- 
dren naked under the hydrant, and that ou of pity to 
the poor little things Mrs, Schick would go out to the 
hydrant on her floor and fill her boiler to prevent the 
water from running up stairs; they have known her to 
put a child under the hydrant within three weeks; they 
hardly ever heard the children cry, except when they fell 
out of bed at night; have thought from the children's not 
crying, that they must have had some opiate given to 
stupefy them; no milk-man ever came to the house at 
ail, until within a very few days; a woman used to come 
with milk, from whom she thinks she took a pint a day. 

“Mrs. Carlock herself says, she has had children to 
nurse for eleven years from the Ten Governors; never has 
had more than five at one time; some of them would die, 
and she would get others to fill their places; when she 
got into this trouble about the stolen goods, she had four 
ef the Hall children, and another at board, and one child 
ef her own; says her husband is living, but is a drunk- 
ard, and she has not lived with him since a year ago 
last 4th of July; says she has been in the habit of going 
out to wash a great deal for eight years. Five of her 
children have died since last May.” 
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FACT, FANCY, AND FUN. 
' BY A SOUTHERN LAWYER. 





{ ““SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURE.” 


Two old gentlemen farmers, Isaac Gerald and 
Billy Hodge, remarkable for their mutual friend- 
ship and social habits, were sitting one day on a 
bench in the piazza of a retail grocery, with a 
couple of silver dollars on the seat between them. 
Both had on their spectacles, and were busily en- 
gaged in turning with great care and scrutiny the 
leaves of a small Bible they had just procured from 
: the office of the Clerk of the Circuit or Superior 
Court, as it is called in Georgia. 

The lids of the sacred volume had been worn or 
torn off, occasioning many dog-ears at both ends, 
showing evidently long and hard usage. 

Each gentleman seemed anxious to have the 
book for the time being, while each seemed de- 
termined that the other should not be so exclusive. 
After a most unsatisfactory examination, both par- 





a 


ticipating, Gerald jerked the book from Hodge, 

with evident signs of impatience, saying : 

“T can find it if you will just hands off and let 
me alone. I read all about it many a time when 
I went to school. I tell you it’s in the Psalms of 
Moses, who writ and sung all about the old dis- 

msation.”’ * : ss 

‘<['ll double the bet,” Hodge replied, “‘its nei- 
ther in the Psalms nor in your old dispensatory, as 
you call it. It is under the new constitution, and 
if ever found 'twill be in Revelations. What did 
Moses know about the ’Postle Paul and his family 
arrangements? I allow he was a right sharp old 
gentleman, and could look into circumstances about 
to crowd him as far as any one in his day. But 
the Dark Ages, which, they say, was as black as 
a night without stars, meteors, or lightning-bugs, 
come atween him and Paul ; and he had no specks, 
magnifying-glass, or telegraph could see through 
or work in them times. I tell you, Gerald, you 
ayn’t nowhar with me in Bible larning.” 

“The person thus taunted had been anxiously 
searching the Psalms, and had paid very little at- 
tention to his companion; had an indistinct idea 
something had been said about dark ages or dark 
nights; but distinctly comprehended the invidious 
comparison instituted between his biblical knowl- 
edge and Hodge's. Raising his eyes from the 
pages he had been so closely scanning, and shov- 
ing his spectacles to the top of his head, he looked 
piercingly into the face of the other. 

‘*Whar was you brung up, Billy Hodge? 
Whar eddycated? Ah! I recollect now the even- 
ing you went through college! You staggered 
into one end drank, and the boys kicked you out 
the tother! I s’pose you thought that was grad- 
dyating! I could have taken the same course the 
same time, but declined. But that is neither |) -e 
nor thar, What about the time you said they had 
them dark nights? I wouldn’t be surprised if they 
did make a power of fine wheat then. You know 
they say, wheat sowed in the dark nights of Octo- 
ber always does well. I never could account for 
it; have looked plum thru the almanick several 
times to see how it was! But this ayn’t settling 
our bet. I want to handle the rhino; I know I’ve 
got you! Yonder is Bob Logan, the Clerk; I 
reckor he mout take this book and look up the 
passage.” 

Hodge heard nothing Gerald had just said, ex- 
cept his allusion to the Clerk, etc. ; for as soon as 
the latter had ceased his search among the Psalms, 
he seized the Bible, and commenced looking through 
Revelations. 

‘*Halloa, Logan!” continued Gerald, ‘‘ come 
here.” When this official approached, he pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘I and Hodge has made a bet. He stands 
me a silver dollar it was Paul’s and not Lot’s wife 
whieh was turned to a pillow of salt. We've been 
ransacking this old Bible, principally Psalms and 
Revelations, and can’t find the place what treats 
on that toppack. Now, old fellow, just be kind 
enough to take your own Bible and settle this mat- 
ter atwixt us.” 

‘It is no use to take the Bible,” said Logan. 
‘¢T thought every Sunday-school boy and girl knew 
it was Lot’s wife they rubbed the brine into so ex- 
tensively. They used the article so freely in the 
operation, it has preserved her safe and sound 
through all seasons, years, and ages. Captain 
Lynch reports it was but the other day he saw her 
standing in the suburbs of Sodom or Gomorrah— 
one, he could not tell exactly which; but she was 
there, salty as ever, with the smell of fire and brim- 
stone around her! As for the Apostle Paul, if ever 
he was married it was a clandestine affair; his 
biography and autobiography are silent on that 
subject; and I reckon that is an event a man would 
never forget, whether fortunate or unfortunate, 
though his friends might.” 

‘*It’s my money,” shouted Gerald, and he was 
about raking the silver, when Hodge caught his 
hand. 

‘* Not so fast, if you please; I have seen sicken 
children live! Bob Logan don’t know every thing 
—he is like me and you; if all he did not know had 
to be put into books, printing-paper would rise, 
certain. What he and them school children may 
say, with your Captain Lynch flung into boot, can’t 
move them deposits” (pointing to the money). 
‘* Here is the dockyment, gentlemen” (holding up 
the Bible), ‘‘ must settle this game. Nice idea 
indeed! I must give up my money on the say so 
of a man which never reads his Bible, and wouldn’t 
keep one, if the Judge didn’t make him, to swear 
people in Court on! and what children which gits 
all thar larnin’ from little red primmers may say ! 
and what the great Captain Lynch may say! It 
was a good thing he wa'n’t sent into Utay, Brig- 
ham Young’s diggin’s, whar salt and wives are so 
plenty, and whar I hope there will be no lack of 
fire and brimstone soon! Nice idea, I say again, 
I must knock under to all this rigmarole, with the 
Word of Truth here in my hand, though right hard 
to sift out! Here, take the book, Logan; straten 
wp the corners, and look closely. I am afraid it 
ayn’t in here; some two or three of the leaves near 
the end is missin’; you will certainly find it in the 
last book, Revelations, if not torn out.” 

After a long and tiresome search by the Clerk, 
he found it in the 19th Chapter 26th verse of Gen- 
esis, and read as follows: “ ‘ But his (Lot’s) wife 
looked back from behind him, and she became a 
pillar of salt.’”’ 

‘“‘Let’s see her,’”’ said Hodge, taking the book 
from the Clerk. After reading enough to satisfy 
himself he was mistaken, he remarked, ‘ It’s your 
money, Mr. Gerald, and I reckon it is the first time 
your Bible larnin’ ever brung you the needful.” 

‘*T’ve lost nothing on it vet,” retorted Gerald, 
as he placed the money in his pocket. 

‘Ill be drot, gentlemen,’’ Hodge continued, 
‘‘if Lam entirely satisfied yet. There has been 
so much hard swearin’ on that book” (pointing to 
Logan’s Bible) ‘‘I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
truth was not pretty considerably ramshackled 
outen it. I have seen men could swear a mink 
outen his den take their corporate oath on that!” 





‘* IT she’n’t arguey any more pints with you; but 





whenever you feel like staking your jugement on 
Scriptur, jast let me know. I'll take stock,” said 
Gerald. 

“| wouldn’t be surprised if you wa’n’t vain arter 
this. Some of these days you'll meet up with a 
man who knows something, and get the starch 
taken outen you properly. Come, treat arter your 
good luck,” said Hodge. There was a 
and simultaneous movement for the lick-log. 





COCK-FIGHTING AMONG THE 
ATHENIANS. 


Ow 26th ultimo the police of Boston made a de- 
scent upon a popular resort for a portion of the so- 
ciety of modern Athens—a cock-pit under the Na- 
tional Theatre. It seems that cock-fights con- 
stantly came off in this place. On this occasion a 
New York cock was being fought against a Boston 
cock for $1000 a side, and all the fancy were pres- 
ent. A number of arrests were made. 

We illustrate the scene as part of the history of 
the times, and as a curious instance of the manner 
in which the amusements of another, and, let us 
hope, a more savage age, are still preserved among 
the learned, the witty, and the refined Athenians. 





LITERARY. 


Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have issued a 
new and cheap edition of a charming volume of 
tales by Miss Muxocu, originally published by 
them half a dozen years ago. ‘lhe volume com- 
prises ‘* ALiIce LEARMONT; A Fairy TALE,” em- 
bodying the old Scottish leyend of a child carried 
away to Fairy land, afd restored to the earth after 
seven years of detention; ‘THe HrExo,” a brave 
tale for boys; and ‘“*‘ BkEAD upoN THE WATERS,” 
a touching story of the Life of a Governess. Each 
of these tales is admirable in its way ; and though 
written some years ago, they all give promise of 
those powers which have since gained for the “ Au- 
thor of John Halifax” the foremost place among 
the female novelists of the day. The first of these 
stories, with a slight change of title, is likewise an- 
nounced as about to be published in a separate vol- 
ume, by Messrs. Mayhew & Baker, of Boston. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLIT!VAL, 
CONGRESS, 


On Monday, February 7, in the Senate, various com- 
munications in relation to forts, etc., were received from 
the Secretary of War. The Agricultural College Bill was 
taken up, and after speeches by Senators Clay, Gwin, 
Bell, Brown, and Davis, the bill was passed as amended, 
by 25 to 22. Senator Slidell gave notice that he would 
call up the bill for the acquisition of Cuba on Tuesday ; 
and that, in the event of its not passing, he would move 
it as an amendment to the Appropriation Bill. The rest 
of the day was devoted to District business.——In the 
House Mr. Stephens vainly endeavored to secure the ap- 
propriation of two days in the week to Territorial busi- 
ness. Certain sums were voted to Georgia and Maine, 
reimbursing them for outlays made for the United States 
Government. The House went into Committee of the 
Whole, and speeches were made on various topics by 
Davis, Grow, Washburn, Bliss, Walton, Stuart, and Bliss. 

On Tuesday, 8th, in the Senate, a communication 
from the Navy Department was received, objecting to 
the transfer of the revenue cutter service to that depart- 
ment. A resolution authorizing Professors Bache and 
Maury to receive Sardinian medals, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator Seward intro- 
duced a-bill relating to marine signals. Senator Green 
reported against the organization of Jefferson Territory. 
Senator Bigler, by a vote of 23 to 13, wasallowed to bring 
up his resolution to the effect that the public revenue 
should equal the expenditure. Speeches thereon re 
made by Senators Mason, Clingman, and Bigler, bu®ho 
vote was taken. A vote of 23 to 20 then called up Mr. 
Brewn's Pennsylvania Avenue Kailroad scheme, which, 
being greatly ded, was defeated by 25 to 23. The 
Senate then went into Executive Session,——In the 
House, on motion of Mr. Faulkner, the third auditor of 
the Treasury was directed to scale the war claims of cit- 
izens of Oregon and Washington Territories. The House 
having gone into Committee on the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, a discussion arose 
on slavery, in which Messrs. Lovejoy, Singleton, Phelps, 
and Cochrane took part. Some further discussion en- 
sued on paying $67,379 for the Congressional Globe; the 
sum was voted. 

On Wednesday, 9th, in the Senate,-on motion of Sen- 
ator King a resolution was adopted inquiring into the 
working of the Reciprocity Treaty. The vote on the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Railroad Bill was reconsidered. 
Senator Toombs replied to Senator Bigler on the revenue 
question, The Cuba Bill was then taken up by 25 to 16, 
and speeches made by Senators Slidell, Seward, Wilson, 
Hale, Doolittle, and others; but no vote was taken.— 
In the House, a resolution of Mr. Harris to reappropriate 
$200,000 for a Post-office at Baltimore, authorized many 
years ago, was referred. The Executive, Judicial, and 
Legislative Appropriation Bill was passed by a majority 
of 16, after having been materially amended. The biil 
appropriating $30,000,000 for the acquisition of Cuba 
was reported and referred to Committee of the Whole. 
Various minor matt including the t d Ne 
election, were discussed, but no vote was taken. 

On Thursday, 10th, in the Senate, the resolution au- 
thoriziug Professors Bache and Maury to a¢cept medals 
from the King of Sardinia, was adopted. Senator Sew- 
ard endeavored to have his resolution taken up admitting 
Messrs. Lane and M‘Carthy, Senators from Indiana, to 
the floor: refused by 20 to 19. The Tariff question was 
discussed by Senators Clingman and Simmons. The 
Cuba bill was then taken up and speeches made by Sen- 
ators Foot and Pugh. ——In the House, the Nebraska 
election case was tabled by 6 majority, Mr. Stephens 
reported back the bill admitting Oregon, which gave rise 
to a debate in which Messrs. Grow, Hughes, Stanton, 
Nichols, Granger, and Maynard took part. The House 
having gone into Committee of the Whole, speeches on 
all sorts of subjects were made by Messrs. Keim, Taylor, 
Abbott, Jackson, Farnsworth, and Lane. 

On Friday, 11th, in the Senate, previous to the Cuban 
question coming up, a bill was reported from the Post- 
office Committee to abolish the franking privilege. The 
case of the Indiana Senators was again called up by Mr. 
Seward, but it was again laid on the table, by 30 avainst 
21. The private calendar was then postponed until Sat- 
urday, and Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, proceeded to 
make a speech in favor of the acquisition of Cuba.——In 
the House, before the ement of busi Mr. 
Searing, of New York, took occasion to deny the truth 
of a rumor, given in the Washington correspondence of 
the Times, that paint purchased for the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard was used in painting his farm-house. Mr. Sher- 
man, Chairman of the Navy Yard Investigation Commit- 
tee, stated that Mr. Searing was not involved in any 
abuses whatever by the evidence adduced: The Senate 
bill for the admission of Oregon was then discussed un- 
til the adjournment, 

















On Saturday, 12th, in the Senate, a 

ph to the Pacific wasreferred. Also severei yor,* 
ositions from the Post-office Committee in regard to b 
ocean mails. Retrenchment was the next business dis. 
cussed, Mr. Johnson of Tennessee bringing up his reso. 
lution that the estimates for 1860 be made on a basis not 
exceeding fifty millions, exclusive of interest on the Pub. 
lic Debt. A long debate ensued, but nothing was do 
when the private calendar was taken up, and the Ame 
adjourned.—In the House, the Oregon bill was the first 
business in order, and was adopted precisely as it came 
from the Senate; yeas, 114, nays, 103, after a debate in 
which fifteen to twenty members clpated. Pendin 
a motion to admit the delegate from Oregon to s 
the House adjourned. 


WASHINGTON LIFE.—THE LAST PRESIDENTIAL 


RKCEPTION. 
The Tribune correspondent thus describes 
ception at the White House: on tate, 


“The current flows into the East room, where few per- 
sons as yet —for it is just after eight — are promenad- 
ing to the music of the Marine Band stationed in an 
ante-room. Soon the apartment begins to fill up. B 
nine it is crowded, and the few notabilities of the wen, 
ing appear. The diplomatic -_ was well represented, 
I noticed only two Senators, and one Judge of the Su. 
preme Court. Few prominent Southern or Northern 
Congressmen were present, Maynard, of Tennessee with 
his girlish face and long ringlets, came early and staid 
late. Old Commodore Stewart was in the throng. So 
was Daniel E. Sickles, dressed faultlessly and with 
beauty upon his arm, and Judge Russell, of your city, 
escorting a short houri, who wore a gold diadem. ‘Ga. 
lorious Dick’ I did not see, nor have I caught sight of 
him since the hour when he hung entranced over Judge 
Douglas's punch-bowl. There were a few well-dressed 
women, but as I have not Jenkins's knowledge of names 
and fabrics, I can not go into minute particulars. One 
fair, slender girl, among whose curls white flowers were 
woven, while a blue sash gave tone and meaning to 
her white dress, impressed me. A tall brunette in pink 
satin, trimmed with lace, attracted some young eyes. 
But only one or two of the Court ladies of Washington 
were present. There was the greatest variety of style, 
Here a widow, whose claim has been before Congress 
this many, many years, in faded brown, black lace hang- 
ing over her head. Here a respectable old lady in a mob 
cap. Here a wife, dressed as for a family tea-party, her 
collar fastened with a plain brooch. Here a master and 
miss, arm in arm, who have but very recently exchanged 
ee for the tail-coat and the pantalet for the long 


PICCOLOMINI AND THE PRESIDENT. 


“ But who is this rising out of a cloud of pale yellow 
lace, a red rose in her bosom, a short budding vine 
drooping beneath her waist, her hair simply braided over 
her head, wearing no or te? Piccolomini for all 
the world, escorted by the Sardinian Minister. Her sis- 
ter, plumper, and some (ladies of course) said prettier, 
than she whose dress she duplicated, follows. After mak- 
ing the circuit once, they disappear. By-and-by it is 
buzzed about that the prima donna is with Miss Lane, 
and in due course of time I found and was presented to 
her, for she held her reception in the same room with the 
President. 

“She sat upon a lounge in a recess, her mother, the 
Countess, a fat old lady in black silk, upon er right, her 
sister upon the left, over whose chair ones the Count, 
whose bald head and blank face were equally expressive 
—of his inability to understand English. On one fiank 
was the Sardinian Minister, on the other Judge Russell. 
*I don't think hervery handsome,’ said one lady. ‘But 
such pretty ways,’ said another. ‘* Which is she? asked 
a dozen, pretending not to know. 

“*Precisely at ten o'clock might have been seen the 
President of these United States pushing his way toward 
the F, F, P., with Mrs. Gwin upon his arm—his wonder- 
ful head nearer his shoulder than ever, his miraculous 
eye cocked with unwonted precision of aim. Mr. Bu- 
chanan, who has greatly improved in courtliness and 
diplomatic ability since Lady Gere Ouseley pulled wool 
over his eye, after conversing with the younger sister for 
some moments, made a gallant remark to the prima 
donna, to the effect that he did not understand and could 
not speak French. Piccolomini smiled, and used her 
eyes. Mr. Buchanan went on to say that he did spend 
three months in France five years ago, but that he had 
no ears nor tongue now. [His worst enemies, who speak 
of him as in his dotage, never said any thing so severe.) 
Piccolomini smiled and used her eyes again. Then the 
President informed the Sardinian Minister that his coun- 
try was going to war—adding that he hoped Pic. would 
not be impressed into the service. How the little co- 
quette used her eyes and her smiles when this remark 
was translated to her, only those who have seen her in 
‘Traviata’ can imagine. Mr. Buchanan would proba- 
bly have staid till daylight did appear, had not Mrs. 
Gwin intimated that it was time to go. Thereupon he 
shook hands with the several members of the family and 
disappeared." 

HOW THE PRESIDENT LIVES. 


The Times correspondent writes: ** His Excellency 
James Buchanan is an old gentleman of some seventy 
years of age, standing six feet one or two inches in his 
bachelor stockings, of florid and rather hectic complex- 
ion, and with hair white and glistening as the glass 
threads in the glass tails of the glass birds of paradise 
made in Barnun's Museum by an ingenious operator. 
His manners are extremely courteous and affable, more 
especially to women, with whom he delights to converse 
on the small scandals and bohea gossip of the capital 
There is something stately and mournful in his isolation, 
for I believe he has not one familiar friend (except, per- 
haps, the Plitts, of Philadelphia, who are more like hum- 
ble retainers) on the surface of the foot-stool. Even his 
niece is addressed by him as ‘ Miss Harriet ;' and, prid- 
ing himself on conscientious cold , he gets along as 
best he can without either sympathy or consolation. 
Never has there been in the White House a more labori- 
ous occupant ; he reposes no confidence even in his Cab- 
inet officers, but insists on first reading every paper which 
they put before him for signature. He seldom leaves the 
house for exercise and air, but spends twelve or sixteen 
hours a day in discharging drudgeries of detail, which 
might much better be left to the care of subordinates in 
the departments. Again and again, on every possible 
occasion, he disavows with contempt and ridicule his 
supposed aspirations for a second term of office. ‘Twe 
old men,’ he says, ‘ myself and Lewis Cass, if we live 80 
long, will quit this city on the 6th of March, 1861, with 
much lighter and less burdened hearts than we bore with 
us on coming here.’ In spite of all mental and bodily 
peculiarities there is a grandeur of*desolation in this old 
man’s life.” 

MRS. DOUGLAS'S LAST BALL, 

A Herald correspondent writes: ‘Mrs. Douglas re- 
ceived her guests seated, as she was laboring under the 
effects of indisposition. She was dressed simply in white 
tulle with a trimming of violets, and wore but few orna- 
ments. Her husband stood beside her, and presented to 
her the guests, who pressed forward in crowds to be in- 
troduced to her. Among the ladies in the parlor when I 
entered were the following: Mrs. Cutts, mother of Mrs. 
Douglas, dressed in purple, white, and gold colors; Mrs. 
Hoover, wife of the ex-Marshal of the District, dressed 
in corn-colored silk ; Miss Badger, of Philadelphia, one 
of the belles of the evening, attired in white tulle, white 
flowers, roses and lilies of the valley; Mrs. Lyons, of 
Westchester county, New York, dressed in blue silk, 
covered with a profusion of récherché lace; Mrs. Sickles, 
of New York, dressed in white silk, covered with tulle, 
and trimmed with innumerable loops of white ribbon 
and natural flowers; Miss Morgan, a Kentucky belle, 
dressed in blue tarleton; Mrs. Penniman, of New York, 
dressed in white silk, covered with rich black lace; Mrs. 
Bishop, of Connecticut, dressed in a rich white silk, 
trimmed very tastefully; Mrs. Conrad, of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Bass, ditto, dressed in white embroidered mus 
lin, trimmed with purple; Miss Howard; of Baltimore, 
an interesting young lady, dressed in white; Mrs. Lott, 
of New York, dressed in salmon-colored moire antique, 
with a rich head-dress and bouquet de corsage of crimson 
and gold flowers; Miss Bridge, of New York, dressed in 
white with flounces of blue of the same mate- 
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rial, and a head-dress of blue velvet ribbons; Miss Bay- 
ard, daughter of Senator Bayard, simply but becomingly 
dressed in white, with pink trimmings. 

‘Lady Napier was expected, but was unfortunately 
prevented by illness from being present. Lord Napier 
had another lady on his arm, who. 3 appearance attract- 
ed general admiration, but whose ..ame I could not as- 
certain. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL IN A FIX. 


“It would not be surprising if I had totally forgotten 
to mention a prominent member of the Cabinet who is 
never seen or heard of in the fashionable world. It 
would be something very novel, and probably very di- 
verting, to see the Attorney-General in the middle of a 
ball-room. It was my fortune to see him in a predica- 
ment quite as bad. It was on the first day he arrived 
in Washington to take his place in the Cabinet, and he 
was dining with a party of friends at Willard's Hotel. 
Some considerate person had probably impressed on him 
the necessity of getting himself up a little expensively 
on his advent in Washington, where he was to play a 
high official part; so the Judge turned out in a splendid 
suit of black, a glossy silk hat, and, mirabile dictu! a 
pair of patent leather boots. These last were evidently 
too much for him; for his ready, racy conversation all 
evaporated, and he sat, not like Patience on a monu- 
ment, but restless, disturbed, and uncomfortable, as 
thongh something lay heavy on his conscience or stom- 
ach. He begged permission at last to go to his room, in 
the same hotel, for a few minutes, and when he returned 
the change in his mien was magical. He let the secret 
out at once by admitting that he had been persuaded 
into a pair of patent leathers for the first, and, he hoped, 
the last, time in his life, and he felt pretty much as Her- 
cules did in the shirt of Nessus. It was soon clear that 
Richard was himself again, and the company had as 
much reason to rejoice as the Judge himself that he had 
escaped from the ‘durance vile’ of his patent leathers. 
Though you never meet the Attorney-General at a ball 
or a soirée, you can find him all day in the Supreme 
Court, and nearly all night at hfs office, which he rarely 
leaves till two o'clock am. ‘Do you call it fun, such 
work as that’ asked a friend of his the otherday. ‘I 
admit,’ replied the Judge, ‘it is rather a grave kind of 
sport." Yet he is one of those men who revel in work, 
if it be only hard and dry enough. The neglect of the 
learned Judge is forgiven by the gay world for the good 
reason that he is so charmingly represented there by his 
handsome and well-bred wife. Lucky for him that he 
has’ so eloquent a pleader before the social tribunal to 
extenuate her manifold acts of léxe Majesté. Mrs, Black 
has cards out for a ball on the 16th inst." 


BODY-SNATCHING IN THE WEST. 


We read in the Cincinnati Inquirer: ‘* The principal 
business of * body-snatching’ in the city is done by the 
two men now in custody, and the third who escaped. The 
price which they receive for each ‘subject’ is from $12 
to $18, although $15 is the sum generally paid. Out of 
this amount they usually pay $2 to the express driver who 
accompanies them, leaving the net profits of their labor 
at $13 for each body. We have good authority for say- 
ing that not less than one hundred bodies are dissected 
by the four colleges each winter, which, deducting the 
express hire, would leave a profit of $1300, to be divided 
among the three resurrectionists—or about $433 to each 
man, for four months’ employment in this disreputable 
business. The bodies are taken to the colleges and dis- 
sected, the flesh of course being removed in the process, 
and is thrown into a barrel of chloride of lime, or some 
other similar deodorizing substance, tightly headed up, 
and carted away at night to some point up or down the 
river, outside of the city, and the contents emptied into 
the water. Thus go the fleshy portions; the skeleton be- 
comes the property of some one of the students, and after 
he has procured his parchment permit to ‘ kill or cure,’ 
it graces his ‘back office’ in some country town, where 
his professional ‘shingle’ happens to be hung out. 

“Those who steal the bodies, of course have no other 
motive than the money which it puts in their purses. 
Science is of no account, and humanity not thought of. 
The body-snatcher feels no compunctions, and respects 
neither age, sex, nor condition. It is a question of dollars 
and cents, and when he gets ‘short,’ or rent-day comes 
round, or the butcher’s, or baker's, or tradesman’s bill 
comes in, all he bas to do is to request the collector to 
‘call to-morrow ;" and that at night he puts himself in 
funds by robbing the grave! 


THE LAST STOLEN BODIES. 


“Tt is well known that the body of the unfortunate 
girl, Kate Bureau, for whose murder young Cook was on 
trial all last week, furnished an interesting subject for a 
lecture with practical illustrations, while her bones have 
been anatomically prepared, and are now hanging in one 
of the medical institutes of the city. But for blunder of 
the resurrectionists Thursday night, the skeleton of her 
equally unfortunate frail sister would by this time have 
been occupying a place by the side of that of the mur- 
dered girl. 

** The body-snatchers who are now in custody formerly 
employed an old negro express driver, known as‘ Topsy,’ 
to accompany them in their midnight operations, and 
occasionally lent his aid by holding the dark-lantern, 
while the others plied their picks and spades, and then 
mounted his box and drove the body to the medical col- 
lege for which it had been ‘raised." In course of time 
‘Topsy’ went the way ‘that all good negroes go," and 
the night following his burial his late ‘ professional’ em- 
ployers stole his body and sold ittoacollege! The sack 
in which he had helped to carry many a corpse he finally 
filled himself."" 

PERSONAL, 

A rumor is afloat, which appears to have foundation, 
of a marriage shortly in fashionable life. It is said the 
Hon. George Eustis, the eloquent an accomplished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, is to marry the rich heiress of 
Washington, Miss Corcoran. 

lhe correspondent of the News says there is no truth 
in the rumor that Miss Corcoran is to be married this 
winter—that her father is averse to the consummation 
of the nuptials at this time. She is the only child, and 
the heiress to a little douceur of five millions. 

The Times publishes a rumor that Mr. Dallas, on re- 
tiring from the English Mission (should he decide so to 
do), will be succeeded by Judge Roosevelt, of this city, 
the brother-in-law of Lady Gore Ouseley. 

General Walker, * the hero of many fields," the “ states- 
man and lawgiver™ (we quote the language of the ‘Mobile 
Mercury), has joined the Catholic Church. The initia- 
tion took place in the Mobile cathedral on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. William, the hero, was reared after the strait- 
est sect a Presbyterian, and, we have heard, prepared 
himself for the service of the pulpit in that denomina- 
tion. 

Walter Harper, of Detroit, a quiet and reserved man, 
living modestly there these many years, has just taken 
that town by surprise with a donation of $100,000 worth 
of property for founding a hospital for sick and aged 


r. 

In the front row of seats in the Maine Assembly sits 
the world-renowned Neal Dow. He has already distin- 
guished himself as a ready debater, When he speal.s 
the House listens. ‘li: is a very smooth way of say- 
ing very harsh things, and a genial smile plays round 
his face, even when retorting in his most cutting and 
Sarcastic manner. 

Notwithstanding the denial of the Washington Star, 
private circles still talk at the capital about the British 
Lord and his rumored successful livison with a beautiful 
and accomplished lady, who is spending the winter there. 

During the intensely coli Monday night of January 
10, a Mrs. Albrich, of Haverli!l, Massachusetts, who hav, 
two or three days before, presented her spouse with a pair 
of twins, left her bed in a delirious state, and, with uo 
covering but her night-clothes, went to the vei ghboring 
woods, where she was found nearly two | ‘torward, 
actively walking in a cirenlar path, waich was beaten 
hard by her bare feet. 

At Judge Douglas's “jam” in Washington on Friday 
night, at least lifty Southern members and Senators were 
present. None of the Cabinet or their families attended, 
The strife for place amon’ the hackmen outside caused 
the death of a horse by 


The Dublin sation William Smith O'Brien 


from Galway within a short time. Mr. O'Brien purpuses 
to travel through the Union. 

George Parish, Esq., of Ogdensburg, has just return- 
ed from Europe, whence he journeyed a few months since 
to take possession of his ancestral property and title. He 
is now the Baron of Leuifsenberg. 

General Cass is said to grow more and more feeble. 
His family are greatly distressed by his present condi- 
tion. Happily, he is surrounded by those dearest to 
him —his daughter, his son-in-law, Mr. Ledyard, and 
others, 

The mother of John G. Saxe, the poet, who resides in 
Troy, went to Bennington, last week, for the purpose of 
hearing her son read his poem on *“ Love." ‘Though he 
has lectured four hundred and fifty times, this was the 
first time the old lady ever had an opportunity of hear- 
ing him. 

The Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, the celebrated Canadian priest, 
has become converted to Protestantism. He recently de- 
clared, in a public meeting in the Court-house at Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, ‘* that he separates himself from the Rom- 
ish Church to follow the religion of the Bible.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

SPURGEON COMING TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue alleged acceptance by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon of 
the offer of $10,000 in payment of his engagement with 
the Transatlantic churches is contradicted on the euthor- 
ity of Mr. Spurgeon himself, who *‘ declined the offer.” 
Mr. Spurgeon purposes to set sail for America shortly, 
but not on the terms above referred to. 


FRANCE. 


WARLIKE PREPARATIONS, 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News states that 
warlike preparations are going on so actively that the 
breaking out of hostilities would seem not a question of 
weeks, but days. The demand for cavalry is so urgent 
that orders have been given to buy horses nine years old. 
Letters from Toulon state that sixty-two war transports 
are to be ready by March 1. The supplemental surgeons 
in the military hospitals at Paris and Marseilles are or- 
dered to hold themselves in readiness for active service. 
In the artillery there are companies in which five-sixths 
of the men are excused from regular duty because they 
are making cartridges. A letter from Grenoble speaks 
of the continued arrival of troops, and formation of a 
‘corps darmée” on the Alps. Three men-of-war left 
Toulon on the 26th for Genoa, supposed for the purpose 
of accompanying Prince Napoleon and his bride to France. 

THE FIRST RECEPTION OF THE SEASON. 

The Times correspondent writes: ‘* The fashionable 
season was inaugurated last week by a grand reception 
and ball at the Tuileries. The quadrille d'honneur was 
thus composed: The Emperor danced with Lady Cow- 
ley, the Empress with M. Mon, the Spanish Embassador; 
the other couples were—the Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess de Chimay, the Princess Mathilde and the Min- 
ister of Sweden, the Prince Murat and the Countess de 
Hatzfeldt, the Princess Murat and the Minister of Den- 
mark, the Duke de Montebello and Madame Rouher, the 
Count Walewski and the young Princess Mademoiselle 
Murat. The following Americans were presented to their 
Majesties on this occasion, and were present at the ball: 
The Hon. Hamilton Fish, of New York, and the ladies 
of his family; General Totten, United States Army, and 
lady; the Hon. Mr. Schroeder, formerly American Min- 
ister at Copenhagen; Mr. Romaine Dillon, of New York, 
Secretary of Legation to Brazil; Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
W. Jerome, New York; Mrs. and Miss W. H. Russell, 
New York; Mrs. and Miss Fellows, New York: Mr. and 
Mrs. Mildeberger, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pot- 
ter, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Haskell, New York; Mr. 
W. H. Kane, New York; Mrs. Elisha Riggs, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Coleman and daughters, Kentucky; Mr. Bin- 
ney and Mrs, Hayward, Boston; Mrs. Dana and daugh- 
ters, Boston; Mr. and Mrs, Wales, Boston; Mrs. Bourne, 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Crocket, Boston; Mr. Wentworth, 
Boston; Mr. Gurney, Chicago, and the ladies of his fam- 
ily; Mr. Roger and family, Vharleston, South Carolina; 
Mr, and Mrs, M‘Cord, Charleston, South Carolina; Mr. 
Alexander Brown and family, Baltimore; Colonel C. W. 
*Brush, Baltimore; Mr. Charles March, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; Mr. F. W. Smith, Virginia; Mr. 8. Egles- 
ton, Virginia; Mr. W. H. Pratt and family; Mr. H. C. 
Boyer. 

THE FASHIONS FIXED FOR THE WINTER. 

“* At this first ball, which usually fixes the fashions for 
the winter, it was remarked that the circumference of 
the ladies’ toilets had not diminished; if there was any 
change since last winter it was on the side of augmenta- 
tion. It was also remarked that there was a greater 
profusion of precious stones, especially of rubies, which 
seem to be coming into fashion again. We will soon ar- 
rive at that point where a woman will not be well dressed 
unless she carries a quarter of a million francs on her 
shoulders, Last winter it was a question whether the 
basket was to be continued or not—whether it should be 
augmented or diminished ; were the robes to have points, 
were the corsages to be opened a corur, or were the robes 
and the coiffures of the first Empire to be adopted? This 
year robes, hoops, and corsages are smothered in the 
more important question of diamonds and rubies. The 
feminine world agree on this one point, however, that, 
to reach the maximum of the comme il faut, to make 
their rivals die of jealousy, as much money as possible 
must be put into precious stones and laces, The stones 
are only more radiant in reflecting back the fiery glances 
of jealous eyes, the laces grate the more harshly on fret- 
ted nerves the longer they trail on the floor. In this 
duel of the diamonds it is the poor husband that gathers 
the lamb's share; he meekly accepts his part of the tri- 
umphs with the air of a man who wouldn't, if he could 
help it.” 





THE EMPRESS ON THE STAGE, 

The Herald correspondent says: ** Meanwhile the fair 
Empress of the French is bent upon other subjects of in- 
terest than those which occupy her husband's lieges with- 
out. Her M jesty is anxious to introduce private theat- 
ricals as part of the Imperial gayeties of the season, and 
not content with the important part fate has allotted her 
in the real drama of life, she pines to enact, in propria 
persona, its poetic shadow before the foot-lights. M. 
Feuillet, the author of ‘Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre,”* has received her Majesty's instructions to write 
a piece in which an Empress, without loss of dignity, 
might fitly participate. To accomplish this difficulty his 
instructions were, to keep the necessary amant out of 
sight—never to introduce him personally—so that the 
Empress may tell her love, but never exhibit its strength 
or weakness in action. Thus her august person will 
never be profaned by embrace or caress, or even the tip 
of her finger squeezed. I fear, whatever the histrionic 
talent her Majesty may possess, the plan offers but little 
scope for its development. It is thought that after her 
Majesty has had all the amusement of learning her part, 
dressing the character, and rehearsing, Napoleon will 
then give hera quiet hint that the thing won't exactly 
do.” 

A CHAMPAGNE WALTZ. 
The Russian embassy has become celebrated this sea- 
son for the introduction of a peculiar waltz, in which each 
gentleman holds in his hand a glass full of Champagne, 
not a drop of-which must be spilled. 
THE EMPEROR ON HIS CANNONS, 

A Paris letter says: “A few days ago, the Emperor 
was, it seems, closeted with a military engineer of high 
standing for an unusual long period. A discussion of 
weapons of war was the subject of conversation. At its 
terinination, the engineer quitted the Imperial Cabinet, 
and found in the ante-chamber M. Fould. ‘Why! ex- 
claimed the Minister, in a great pet, ‘what atime you 
have been with his Majesty; I've been waiting for you 
to come out full two hours.’ * Que voulez-vons?" replied 
the other; *his Majesty has been upon his cannons, and 
‘ ix the ease, he never knows when to get off.’ 





is about to visit the United States, and that he will sail 


the gentleman to whom it was addressed, and the remark, 
* Oh! he’s always on his cannons.’ ” 


GERMANY. 
FERMENTATION AMONG THE PEOPLE. 

The Daily News has the following: 

“We have received from Austria an account, upon 
which implicit reliance may be placed, of expressions 
used by the Emperor of Austria in an interview with the 
directors of the National Bank, on Monday last. His 
Majesty declared that he could count with certainty, in 
the case of need, upon the strenuous support of the entire 
population of Germany, but assured the deputation of 
his complete confidence that an amicable arrangement 
of the present difficulty would be very speedily elected. 
He added that he had just received dispatches trom Paris 
which greatly strengthened this conviction. 

“It is stated that considerable agitation prevails in 
Austrian Poland and Hungary. The Globe's Paris cor- 
respondent says that the fermentation in Galicia is such 
that eighty thousand troops have been concentrated along 
that frontier and Lemberz.” 


ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE PRINCESS FREDERICK 
WILLIAM, 

The Princess Frederick William was safely delivered 
of a son on the 27th ult. The news of the event reached 
the Queen of England at Windsor Castle in six minutes 
after its occurrence in Berlin. Demonstrations of rejoic- 
ing took place at Windsor and at Berlin. The Regent 
and his consort appeared on the balcony of the palace 
amidst vociferous cheering, and thanked the popul 
for their sympathy. 

The English papers have congratulatory leaders on the 
event as tending to strengthen the bonds uniting En- 
gland and Prussia, and thereby assisting the peace of 
Europe. 





THE NEW AUSTRIAN LOAN, 

The Lloyd of Pesth says the statement that Austria is 
about to contract aloan is confirmed, Circulars from the 
house of Rothschild, announcing the approaching conclu- 
sion of the matter, were circulated on the 18th of Janua- 
ry at the Vienna Bourse. According to a dispatch from 
London the convention will be signed either at the end 
of the week or at the beginning of the next. The loan 
will be fifty-two millions of Austrian florins, at five per 
cent. 

AN IMPERIAL MEETING PROPOSED. 

A report is current that the Emperor of Austria and 
Napoleon are to have an interview either at Dreaden or 
Stuttgardt. It seems that the amnesty lately granted by 
the King of Naples, notwithstanding the coolness at pres- 
ent exhibited between the Neapolitan and French Gov- 
ernments, was formally announced to the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries. The Moniteur feels called upon to state the 


fact. 
ITALY. 
HOW CLOTILDE WAS WOOED. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says: ‘* Notwith- 
standing the hopes of some future aggrandizement in It- 
aly, the influence of the Emperor of the French, and the 
attractions of his intended son-in-law, it is affirmed that 
the King of Sardinia did not give his consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter without much hesitation and some 
difficulty. When the matter was first broken to him, 
Victor Emanuel was as much taken by surprise as the 
public has been on learning that it was concluded. The 
ancient lineage of the one and the recent rise of the other 
may have had some weight with the descendant of the 
old and glorious house of Savoy, all liberal as he is in 
politics, and free and easy as he may be in familiar in- 
tercourse, for the prejudices of race never are really 
eradicated. The objections, however, are said not to 
have been confined exclusively to that, The uncertain- 
ty of affairs in France, the possibility of future changes 
—for nothing is impossible—and the inconvenience that 
might arise to Sardinia, owing to a variety of causes too 
numerous to be detailed, were urged. I suppose the par- 
ties to whom they were offered did their best to remove 
them—not successfully, however, as it would seem, for 
it required the direct intervention of a third party to in- 
duce Victor Emanuel to give his consent. When the 
Grand Duke Constantine was last here this alliance was 
talked over. His Highness's influence was won in favor 
of the prince, and, in compliance with the wishes ex- 

ressed. at Turin, its action was brought to bear on the 

ing. Moreover, the Grand Duke asked his brother, 
the Emperor Alexander, to write an autograph letter to 
his royal brother of Sardinia, The request was complied 
with, and, according to this account, if his Imperial High- 
ness Prince Napoleon has obtained the hand of a princess 
of Savoy, it is owing to the direct intervention of the Czar. 
Of the sentiments of the Princess Clotilde little is said. 
A reiusal on her part was, I dare say, never taken into 
account. The connection with the imperial family of 
France will doubtless be compensated by future advant- 
age, and this ambition may reconcile the Piedmontere 
Iphigenia to hernew condition. The Prince isintelligent 
and liberal, and so far as this ought to have weight, he 
is the son of a father who was a king, and of a mother 
who was of royal race." 

WHAT THE LADY IS LIKE. 

The Times correspondent says: “It is surely to be 
hoped that the Princess Clotilde will escape the reception 
that was extended to Eugénie. Her age and her antece- 
dents—or rather her want of antecedents—ought to secure 
her. The Princess was born the 2d of March, 1843, so 
that she has not yet accomplished her sixteenth year. 
She is rather tall, blonde, with blue eyes, and a piercing 
glance. She is pious, but not a devotee; somewhat 
haughty, but full of benevolence; tolerably well instruct- 
ed, and very reserved. She has been educated by the 
Marchioness de Robitant, a woman of severe manners, 
particularly attentive to heraldic studies, and a little too 
rigorous, perhaps, on the chapter of etiquette. The 
Princess Clotilde has the lip of Marie Antoinette, to 
whom she is related. The mother of the young Princess, 
who died a few years ago, was an Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, daughter of the deceased Archduke Renier, and a 
descendant in the direct line of the celebrated Archduch- 
ess Marie Theresa. There is reason to believe that this 
match with the Prince Napoleon is not to the Princess's 
taste, but is forced upon her by her father, for whom a 
political alliance with France is a vital question.” 

THE CORBEILLE OF THE BRIDE, 

The preparations for the marriage of Prince Napoleon 
(says a Paris letter, in the /ndépendance of Brussels) are 
going on actively. The corbeille of the young bride 
more particularly excites curiosity. A dress and shawl 
of Alencon lace of great value; three India shawls of 
extraordinary beauty; and the diamonds of the Princess 
Catherine of Wurtemberg, which were stolen in 1815, but 
afterward fdind or repurchased by the family, will form 
some of the objects composing the marriage-offering of 
the prince. A magnificent diamond necklace is spoken 
of as a present from the Empress, and some blue fox and 
other valuable furs from the Princess Mathilde. 

CURIOUS DYNASTIC COMBINATION, 

The Herald correspondent says: ** Prince Plon-Plon's 
marriage is itself a curious feature in these eventful 
times. Once moreghrough its means, the Austrian and 
Bonapartist families become united. Not only this, but 
in the persons of the ‘happy pair’ the rival houses of 
Stuart and Guelph—the house of Hanover and that of the 
Pretender—are joined together. In 1807 the daughter 
of the King of Wiirtemberg, whose mother was the sister 
of George the Third of England, married Jerome Napo- 
leon—hence, by the female line, Prince Plon-Plon is a 
Guelph. The Princess Clotilde, daughter of the King 
of Sardinia, descends in a direct line from Henrietta, 
daughter of Charles I., of England, and hence by her 
maternal ancestry is a Stuart—and thus the rival claim- 
ants of the English throne are united in a Bonaparte. 
Again, the Princess Clotilde is the daughter of an Aus- 
trian Archduchess; and so, for the second time, the 
houses of Hapsburg and Napoleon are joined together. 
Absit omen.” 


THE OLD GENERALS ON THE WAR. 
A letter writer says: “I only notice the rumor of an 
offer of his sword from General Lamoriciére for the 
Italian campaign; but it does not come in any authentic 





to the war project, as well as General Canrobert; but 
men who reaped their laurels do not care to see rivals 
arise to divide attention. Patrick M‘Mahon, by last ac- 
counts from Algiers, was holding high festival, and giv- 
ing military and civic banquets, which is a blind to the 
preparations known for instant embarkation of the whole 
African contingent.” 
POERIO COMING TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The Naples correspondent of the London Timea, writ- 

ing on the 15th ultimo, says: 

** To-morrow, in all probability, Poerio and his com- 
panions will have passed from Montesarchio, at a dis- 
tance from Naples, to Pozzuoli, where they will be per- 
mitted to see their friends before leaving. The Fiera- 
mosea and another steamer, which bas had her guns 
taken out of her, will touch at Pozzuoli and take these 
unhappy men on board. After ten years in prison and in 
irons, under the deceptive and lying tale of a commuta- 
tion of punishment, these men will be forcibly and ille- 
gally taken out of their country and transported to a dis- 
tance of several thousand miles from their homes. Iam 
told that their destination will be the United States, and 
there is reason for believing that, as a matter of courtesy, 
the Neapolitan Government has communicated its inten- 
tions to the Minister of the United States, who, as the 
Minister of a free country, is not in a position to enter 
into a treaty with any other State, either to receive or 
reject emigrants, Perhaps this is a fact of which it will 
be difficult to persuade the Neapolitan Government; but 
such information as Mr. Chandler could ¢ icate, 
he doubtless has communicated as to the existence of the 
provincial commission in New York, and other commis- 
sions which watch over the state of the emigrants, I do 
not know whether I may rely upon an impression that I 
have received from a person affecting to be well informed; 
but if so, the Neapelitan Government will not allow its 
subjects to be a burden on the government of the United 
States, 

“In Santa Maria Apparentc only six have been liber- 
ated unconditionally, six on condition of going to the 
United States. Avitabile demanded time for making 
1 oe His request was sent to the King and ac- 
corded.” 





HAYTI. 
DEPOSITION OF THE EMPEROR SOULOUQUE, 

A letter from Port au Prince, dated Janu 14, says: 

“It is now three weeks since the north of the island 
broke out in open revolution. The Emperor and his 
army had started for the seat of revolution to check their 
movements; but after arriving within six miles of the 
place, and remaining fifteen days, returned to Port au 
Prince without being able to do any thing, so strong was 
the revolutionary party. Since his return he has placed 
the capital in a state of siege; but General Geffrard has 
marched his forces, which, report says, consist of between 
ten and twelve thousand men, against it. He is within 
two miles of Port au Prince, trying to see if the old man 
will abdicate, so as to hinder the sacrifice of the lives of 
his countrymen; but he seems resolute to defend the 
city. Great preparations were being made for the last 
week. I saw no less than six wagon loads and about 
thirty donkeys, loaded with gunpowder, my door 
for the fort. We are momentarily expecting a meeting 
ofthe twoarmies. How things will end, God only knows; 
but up to the pase foreigners and their property are 
respected. All places of business are closed; nothing 
but arms, ete., are seen in the streets, and every person 
walks out with pistols and sword. The transport ship 
Melbourne is still here; no arrival of any man-of-war 
vessels as yet. The towns that have raised the revolu- 
tion are placed under ‘blockade, and all communication 
cut off. It was last night that General Geffrard arrived 
within two miles of this place. He sent a deputation 
with a flag of truce, but the dispatches were refused by 
the General of the fort. The alarm-guns were fired the 
day before, which caused consternation. 

“ At four o'clock a.m. the troops of President Geffrard 
entered the capital, which surrendered without a gun be- 
ing fired, and the republic was p imed. Soul 
immediately made out his papers of abdication, and a 
guard escorted him to go on board the Melbourne; but 
the mob ‘vas eo excited that he had to take refuge in the 
French Consulate. He is now there while I write, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to embark." 


HOW SOULOUQUE FELL. 


A letter from Jacmel, dated 18th ult, and received in 
Kingston, says: 

“T have this day the pleasure of informing you that 
the great events of your country have taken a favorable 
turn. General Geffrard has been ever since the 15th in- 
ae at Port au Prince, as President of the Republic of 

ayti. 

“The schievement of his cause is doubly glorious, 
when we consider that not a drop of blood was spilled, 
and that ‘hings were not carried on under the influence 
of any personal revenge. On the 15th, at four o'clock 
a.M., Ger <ral Geffrard entered the capital, surrounded 
the Emperor's house, where the latter was attended by 
his staff, cnused them to be taken by his (Geffrard’s) own 
guards te the French Legation, in order to keep them 
out of hay'si's way, and thus allowed him to embark (and 
also his fr nily, I believe) on board the British transport 
Melbourne, to take him to Jamaica. . 

“As son a3 General Geffrard entered thg city it was 
spontaneo ‘ly illuminated, and he was taken in trium 
to the Ex: \arge House, where he harangued the people. 
And thus ‘ll the power of the barbarous Soulouque.” 

INSUCTMENT OF THE EX-EMPEROR. 

After Geers! Geffrard was solemnly proclaimed Pres- 
ident of tu: Itepublie of Hayti, General Soulouque wes 
condemn«:. te be judged before the High Court of Jus- 
tice, on se: *rs! accusations, as follows: , 
Liperty.. ' 





Rerusiio or Haytt. 
ACT OF FORFEITURE. 
In the wn’ of the Nation— 

The PD. 'ar':nental Committee, sitting at Gonaives, 


Eqva.irr. 


consideri:;.. tat General Soulouque had abused the 
power wh)’ tad been conferred upon him—shedding 
innocent &!:.0" profusely— 


Conside’ .»« that the whole of his administration is 
nothing elp:\b"! a series of depredations, under which the 
honest cil, #e\" have fallen victims, especially the Min- 
isters C. Avdonin, David Proy, and Jean Baptiste Fran- 
cisque, of & rable remembrance— 

Conside®'.\¢ ‘hat General Soulouque has perjured the 
national {#/cb in upsetting the institutions by which he 
was invest: ith the authority, he is in consequence de- 
prived ov ly? privileges, for having— 

1, Filled th’ prisons with citizens, without conviction. 
2. Embc&zied all the funds in the general treasury. 
3. Emb@=Iei the produce of the fifth part on coffee. 
4 Embidcid the produce of the sale of mabogany 
taken frow" ihe public lands, 

5S. Orderssi the secret issuing of treasury bills to his 
own profit. 
6. Organ: 








ea high-handed plunder upon the coasts 
by the m . misdeeds which have compromised the 
honor of se | Haytiens and of many strangers, in pre- 
venting tha: (rom answering to their engagements. 
On all of which we ask that an action be submitted to 
the High Court of Justice. 
Done at ‘‘onaives, this 234 December, 1858, the 55th 
of the Nations! Independence. 
Sr. Aupn, N. Sampovr, 
J. LAuorar, MEnpoza, 
Zamwek (pére), E. Maeny. 
Soulouqu” bas, however, escaped to Kingston, Jamaica, 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
The Herald says: “* Geffrard, the new President of the 
Republic of ! layti, is a man somewhat advanced in years; 
his hairs are gray, and he has the appearance of havin 
seen a good deal of life. He is at least fifty years old. 
His manner® are very popular, and he is « favorite of the 
een much so, indeed, that once before le was on 
e@ point of being arrested by the present Emperor. 
Soulouque |xs always opposed the influence of foreign- 
ers. Geffraril, on the contrary, favors it, and endeavors 
to gain the sonfidence and esteem of strangers. He is 
nearly black, but still has some white blood in his veins. 
He was at ove time Governor of Jacmel; but Soulouque, 
being jealous of his popularity and afraid of his influence, 
withdrew hina from that post, and retained bim near his 








This explanation is said to have elicited a shrug from 


shape. Itis understood that Marshal Pelissier is adverse 





own person 4 one of his staff." 
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MILAN AND GENOA. 


At the present moment, when the eyes of the 
world are fixed on Italy, the admirable engravings 
of Milan and Genoa, on the preceding pages, will 
not be unacceptable to the readers of this journal. 
Before the winter of 1859-60 begins it is likely 
that every site depicted in the engravings will be 
classic ground. 

The picture at the top of the preceding pages 
represents the city and port of Genoa, or Genova, 
as the Italians call it. Americans can never be 
indifferent to Genoa. It was a Genoese who dis- 
covered America; and three hundred years ago, 
Genoa, in point of commerce and shipping, occu- 
pied as pre-eminent a position as the United States 
in our day. Time was when Genoa would have 
been universally recognized as the ruler of the 
waves but for the claims of her declining rival, 
Venice. Ah! how such memories teach us to de- 
spise human convictions and human hopes! 

Yet Genoa still commands respect and admira- 
tion. ’Tis one of the loveliest cities in Italy. Like 
Naples, it has few streets which are wide enough 
for carriages. Most of the thoroughfares are quite 
narrow, and the roofs have a tendency to overarch 
overhead, so that ardent lovers can leap across the 
lane into the room of their mistresses, and the sun 
hardly ever penetrates to the pavement beneath. 
These lanes, when one comes to understand their 
geographical bearings, are positively delightful. 
They are cool at mid-summer. In them you may 
travel miles without ever being annoyed by solar 
ray or carriage dust. 

As to the great streets, they are a sort of decay- 
ed and wide Broadway. They are lined on either 
side with palazzi, which, in the vernacular, means 
palaces. Many of the edifices in question are, in 
fact, palatial, and were built for persons whose 
rank naturally made palaces of their dwellings. 
But the bulk of the houses fronting on the two or 
three carriage streets of Genoa, though called pa- 
lazzi, are simply large and commodious dwelling- 
houses, not unfrequently with stores on the ground- 
floor. Many of them are boarding-houses. Of 
these some belong to the ancient merchant-prince 
families of Genoa, and now constitute the support 
of the descendants of the original merchant-prince. 
These are generally divided into ‘‘ apartments,” 
on the French plan ; are let at very moderate rates ; 
and are chiefly remarkable for the fine rich dirt of 
the staircases, and the uncommonly vigorous breed 
of bugs in the chambers. As at Naples, the broad 
pavement of these wide streets of Genoa affords 
room for a number of street dealers, who are pre- 
pared to sell the “‘forestiero” any thing, from a loz- 
enge to a yacht, from an Italian knife to a Genoese 
beauty. 

The port of Genoa is naturally very safe and 
beautiful. One can readily understand how the 
city came by its naval renown. One must be less 
than human to resist the allurements of that pure, 
blue, glancing, seducing bay. Naturaliy,every son 
of Adam born at Genoa becomes a sailor. Colum- 
bus and Amerigo Vespucci were but the necessary 
consequences of natural laws. Until very lately 
the monarchs of Sardinia, who, as our country read- 
ers are aware, are sovereigns of Genoa, derived the 
bulk of their revenue from a tonnage duty levied 
on vessels visiting Genoa. A steaner of 1000 tons 
paid something like five hundred dollars for the 
privilege of casting anchor . or of Genoa. 
Latterly, Count Cavour and the modern race of in- 
telligent Pie Imontese have discovered that the nat- 
ural tendency of these overwhelming taxes was to 
drive shipping away from Genoa, and it is under- 
stood that they have lately been diminished. 

Our engraving will give our readers a fair idea 
of this beautiful port. To realize the scene thor- 
oughly the reader must imagine the beautiful bay 
lit up by the brightest sunlight or the softest moon- 
light in the world; he must fancy an Italian min- 
strel singing, with perfect voice, one of Bellini’s or 
Donizetti’s arias under his window; and he must 
imagine that a dark-haired, bright-eyed girl is pen- 
sively gazing at the scene from a casement within 
view. He must remember that almost at all sea- 
sons of the year the climate is so genial that he can 
breakfast on his balcony. If he can conjure up 
this picture, with its accompaniments, he can af- 
ford to forget thé ill-natured sarcasm of an old en- 
emy of Genoa who drew its picture in the sarcastic 
words, ‘** Mare senza pesci, monti senza ligno, uo- 
mini senza fede, donne senza vergogna !” 

And now we travel to Milan, the chief city of 
Lombardo-Venetia, or Austrian Italy—just as Ge- 
noa is really—though not in name, the principal 
city of Piedmont. 

About two thousand years ago we are told that 
Cornelius Scipio, a Roman Consul, waging war 
against certain Cisalpine Gauls, took one of their 
chief cities, which was Milan; and, aceording to 
the pleasant usage of the time, simply slaughtered 
the males, and divided the girls and children among 
the soldierv. This is the first mention of Milan in 
history. Many another city, subjected to the same 
fate, disappeared silently from the face of the earth, 
and now puzzles antiquaries to find out its long- 
lost site. Not so Milan. Lying in the midst of a 
noble and exquisitely fertile plain, with two rivers 
coquettishly flowing near enough to be tapped by 
a short canal, adapted as well for military defense 
as for the home of a wealthy and luxurious people, 
Milan quickly revived from the shock of her cap- 
ture. Five centuries, after the Roman conquest 
Milan was selected as a residence by the colleague 
of Diocletian. One emperor built himself a home 
across the Adriatic, in a region now hopelessly 
abandoned to unruly Servians; the other nestled 
into the lovely retreat afforded by Milan. 

Milan’s history is written in periods of five cen- 
turies. Five centuries of Roman domination, and 
slow recovery from the conquest and sack, culmi- 
nating in unbounded prosperity and affluence ; then 
five centuries of warfare, of sieges, and of capitu- 
iations, of destruction, bloodshed, and rapine, of 
natural advantages neglected, and desolated homes, 
A dozen times at least, between a.p. 300 and 850, 
was Milan taken by the barbarians and retaken by 








the Romans. Each set of conquerors sacked and 
pillaged the unhappy city. Each left it poorer 
than he had found it. 

After five centuries, however, Milan began to 

revive. A canal was dug to the Sambro, and a 
reliable outlet was afforded for the merchandise 
and products of the Milanese valley. Walls were 
built around the city, and other fortifications were 
erected. During these five centuries the city had 
suffered fearfully. It had once been razed to the 
ground. It had often been sacked. It had suffered 
more than any other Italian city from the never- 
ending contests which, from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century, were waged between city and 
city in Northern Italy. Family after family had 
preyed on its substance, and sought personal ag- 
grandizement at its expenee. Yet such was the 
productiveness of the country on which it depended, 
that, after all the struggles and the wars of five cen- 
turies, it was, in the time of Charles the Fifth, one 
of the noblest cities of the Empire. 

Other five centuries have now elapsed. Milan 
and its adjacent country have been for the usual 
period dependent on ‘‘the Empire.” The city has 
grown beautiful and magnificent. The duomo, or 
cathedral, has been built; its hundred spires of white 
marble overwhelm the spectator, who can not con- 
ceive how such an amount of human labor, and 
skilled labor, could have been afforded in such 
times. Countless other magnificent edifices have 
clustered round the cathedral, until the Milanese 
have been justified in calling their city a little 
Paris. Nothing can be more splendid than the 
churches, the convents, the palaces, the streets, 
and the new ten-mile walls and fortifications. Ev- 
ery thing has been developed under Austrian rule 
—even the roads—except the minds of the Italians, 

The last Emperor of Austria devoted much 
thought and much money to the education of the 
Italians. When warned to beware of a rebellion 
in Italy, he always replied that he was teaching 
the Italians to read, and education would do more 
for him and his power than all the bayonets in the 
world. It hardly seems that he set a true esti- 
mate on his own administration. Letters and 
learning seem rather to have convinced the Lom- 
bardo-Venetians that they ought to rebel. 

They rose in 1848, and were put down with dif- 
ficulty. They are now about to rise again; and 
without intending any criticism on the Austrian 
administration of their Italian provinces, we may 
be permitted to say that their struggles for free- 
dom will undoubtedly command the sympathy of 
the American world. 





BLIND SUSY. 


Tue winter I was with Haggleton in Concord 
I first became acquainted with Leonora. "Iwas 
there I learned to know her. as I thought, perfect- 
ly. Sue knows that I have her miniature, sole 
relic of that love which once flamed. So white 
and cold are its ashes now I can scarce believe they 
ever glowed. Hereit is. Look upon these eyes 
of celestial blue, this hair of amber, this face of 
perfect mould, and say if they be not the features 
of an angel—if so be that they possess form or 
substance; and was she not good? I from my 
fireside attest it; even by these Lares and Penates, 
who abide with me, do I swearit. Ah! how wild- 
ly and deeply I loved her no tongue can speak— 
since even now there comes at times a fitful mem- 
ory of that bliss that falls athwart my soul and 
transports me. It is no perfect history in which 
events play into each other until the consumma- 
tion is complete. No, no, she did not love me in 
return then. Another filled the place I aspired to ; 
but I never despaired, nor obtruded myself in any 
way. I was content to abide my time. I won 
the second place in her heart, and was, as she oft- 
en told me, her best friend. Oh mockery ! oh piti- 
ful skeleton of that favored being whom I aspired 
to be—her lover! As I said, I was not obtrusive, 
not wildly declaiming and trying to convince her 
of the truth of my love. I let it kindle in my 
heart, knowing that a puff of favorable circum- 
stances would arouse its latent fire. 

Sickness overtook him, or rather developed it- 
self within him; for I sawin his frame «nd face 
the marks of that fell destroyer of our land whose 
name is Consumption. He grew daily worse and 
worse, and she faithfully attended him through all 
until he died. He did die. I did not exult. I 
was not wicked enough for that; but I did breathe 
freer. She put on deep mourning, and was a shad- 
ow of her former self. I never mentioned nor urged 
any claim upon her attention; I was content to 
await the gradual unfolding of circumstances. I 
removed to a distant city, and with the cares of 
business pressing upon me was fully occupied, and 
never even wrote her until one day, some year and 
a half after her bereavement, I received a letter 
from her again. It was pleasant, even affection- 
ate, and I answered it in the same strain. Soon 
there came another, and another, until, seeing hope 
for the future, I went to the old place again. 
When I returned we were betrothed. Mark this. 
Life seemed fair and hopeful, and I turned to, as 
the saying is, with vigor. Alas! I laid flattering 
unction to my soul, which was as thin and baseless 
as a cobweb, for one day I took from the post a 
letter saying these cruel words: 

**T am to be married soon. My parents insjst, and I 
can not disobey them. God be with you, as with me. 
I prove myself false. Know that none will look for your 
suctess in life more than LEONORA.” 

Look, here they are, tied up with the rest of 
them in a black band since the hopes they once 
excited are now dead. It was a cruel blow, and 
one wholly unlooked for. I never reproached nor 
upbraided her at all, merely wrote congratulating 
her upon her approaching marriage. Donot blame 
and call me cold. It was necessary to my own 
peace; for had I taken the course some take, I 
should not now be telling vou this where T am, 
warm, well clothed, and loved. TI could not drink 
or make a fool of myself by such means; so, as the 
surest way of affording some peace to my restless 





heart, I set out to visit all my native land. I saw 
it all—the Mammoth Cave; the falls at Niagara; 
and Mount Washington, blue and hazy in the sum- 
mer air; and I have stood upon the rolling prai- 
ries of the West, and the hills “ with verdure clad,” 
and shouted that I might hear the echoes reply- 
ing. It relieved me much. The scars in my heart 
were healed, and I returned to my home intend- 
ing to do the duty allotted me. I say returned, 
but ere I reached there events transpired which 
changed the whole course of my life. A stone at 
the root shall warp an oak, so shall a little inci- 
dent change all our life; for when I drew near 
that beloved of all earthly spots the feeling grew 
stronger and stronger until it would not be de- 
layed. So I hired a horse and chaise, and, with a 
country lad as driver, cut across the country rath- 
er than go the longer route by rail. It was a 
lovely night when we set out. The moon was 
just rising, solemn and serene, from behind the 
forest, looking benignantly upon the world. It 
was early spring, and I smelled the odor of new 
violets from the little gardens stretched formally 
behind the pickets, from the hill-side the trailing 
arbutus, and from the forest the balmy pines. 
“Ah, the glad, beautiful world!” I shouted, in 
the fullness of my heart. Easily the light wagon 
flew over the road; and with a spirited horse fling- 
ing his heels gallantly out, it was the very per- 
fection of progress. 

General Jones’s boy, who was my driver, enter- 
tained me with some refreshing experiences of his 
life, for which I was duly grateful; whiling away 
time which would otherwise have been tedious. 
He was in the middle of some of his hair-breadth 
escapes and perils, when from outa little thicket at 
the road-side there flew a large owl, winging his 
way solemnly across the road, close to the horse’s 
head. He started a little and took the bit in his 
teeth, but that wretched bird, guided by the devil, 
and uttering shrill cries, turned in his course, and 
came a second time so close in his whirring flight 
that we dodged instinctively; and the horse, he 
snorted with terror, and flinging himself out in a 
long stride, cleared the ground like adeer. Jones’s 
boy held on like a good fellow, and we took each a 
rein and strove to check him in his mad career; we 
might as well have pulled against the monument 
in the square. Away through branches meeting 
close overhead, through patches of moonlight and 
swampy roads, until, as I was deliberating whether 
to sit still and have my brains knocked out or 
jump out and risk it, the horse solved the problem. 
In crossing the little bridge that spans the river 
he gave a spring as though he would jump out 
of himself—he bounced the wagon over the loose 
boards, threw the wheel hard up against the mile- 
stone, and me out on my head many feet further in 
advance than I wish to define. 

Buz—buz—the world ran round faster and fast- 
er in a mad race, my eyes spun in their sockets, 
my limbs were following the horse while my body 
remained behind, until sense and feeling all faded 
and I lay numb upon the earth. A sharp pain 
shooting through my lower limbs aroused me to 
partial consciousness, and I could distinguish voices 
crying out, ‘‘ Here he is!” ‘‘ Be careful!” and the 
like, and then gentle hands bore me into a house 
hard by. The motion brought on a relapse of in- 
sensibility, and how long I lay so I know not; but 
when I aroused it was to see a matron seated at my 
bedside, with that indescribable expression of peace 
upon her face which belongs to the chosen of God. 
My leg was bound up, for it was broken in the fall, 
and reposed upon a cushion covered with a netted 
tidy. Little things, my boy, impress the mind at 
such times, and I carry those indestructibly upon 
memory’s page. I lay many weary days and 
weeks upon that bed, and what attention they lav- 
ished on.me! Flowers bloomed every morning 
fresh upon the mantle, and with their harmonious 
colors revivified the room. Often during that pe- 
riod I heard a sweet voice blithely warbling old 
airs; at such times it struck a chord in my heart 
that I thought was out of tune forever. How it 
sang—the voice—as bloweth the wind at dawn, 
stealing through clover-tops and bending to violets, 
so its echoes perfumed my heart! And the mo- 
ther’s face, when she heard it, wore a shade of sad- 
ness indescribable; not dark and fathomless, like 
a spirit gone out into utter darkness, but full of a 
deep and tender sorrow. 

By degrees thé broken bone healed, reunited, 
and was one again, and I began to lean, suspicious- 
ly enough at first, upon it, and then, by the aid of 
a stick, to limp about the house, when for the first 
time I saw all my entertainers together. There 
was the father, a sturdy tree, the sinewy son, and 
a daughter—you know the daughter. Leonora 
was there too. Seeing that my host was about to 
make us formally known to each other, I antici- 
pated him by hobbling toward her and shaking 
hands cordially. She managed to stammer out 
that “it was quite an unexpected pleasure,” after 
which I speedily turned the conversation. 

What did she there ? 

But there was something about my host’s daugh- 
ter which struck me as being peculiar. What was 
it? The eyes were open, the forehead high and 
majestic, the mouth perfect and teeth matching it, 
yet for all something lacked. I looked long and 
earnestly toward her, trying to solve the riddle, 
returning again and again to it, as one does to a 
difficult puzzle, but in vain. I gave it up; and 
after breakfast was over we went out into the porch 
to enjoy the fragrance of the summer morn, to hear 
the ringing of scythes and shouting of men in dis- 
tant fields. I had a book, so also had Leonora, and 
Susy, the daughter, sat idly humming those airs 
whose melody I loved to hear. Ever and anon I 
glanced over the top 6f my book, trying to read 
the riddle in her face. She turned toward me with 
a question, which I was about to answer, when 
from the vines overhead a huge black spider fell 
dangling on his silken thread not a foot from ber 
face; she never started nor quivered in a muscle, 
but I instinctively uttered a cry and recoiled in 
disgust. Leonora caught it away and trampled it 
under foot. She, supposing it something connect- 





ed with my wounded leg, made noremark. I had 
it now ; it was the key to that mother’s look, and 
to the father’s worship of her. 

She was blind! 

Abruptly closing the conversation under pre- 
tense of fatigue, I hobbled slowly to my room. 
Yes it was fatigue but of the heart, to think that 
those glorious eyes should be forever shut out from 
God’s world of light and beauty; but when I left 
my room again, it was with a full knowledge how 
to approach her, conscious of her affliction. Do not ° 
think from this that she was an object of pity. Far 
from it. She went about the house and took active 
hold of the duties of life as well as any, guided by 
that dear Power who holds us all in the hollow of 
His hand. 

I can not call it instinct. Instinct is for beasts; 
*tis that which makes the deer return upon his 
track when hunted, the hare to wade the brook, 
and sends the carrier-dove home far over trackless 
wastes, through seas, through mountainair. Itis 
not an instinct, but it is that sure guidance, that 
innate sense which He giveth the soul, so that it 
takes care of its steps and of the body as well. 
And then I wondered what Leonora could possibly 
be doing there; but when my lady host casually 
spoke of her niece in high teiins, I knew it was her 
relatives whom she was visiting. Ah, talk as we 
may, destiny and fate are strong links in life’s 
chain. How wonderfully the schemes of our lives 
are cast. Here was she who had given me the sorest 
wound mortal can receive, sitting opposite me at 
table, ard conversing easily upon the topics of the 
day, as though the bitterest experience in life had 
not been ours. But I clad my heart in shining armor 
against her. Not a tone or spell of her voice but 
carried witchery in it. I basked in the rays of it. 
I gave wit for wit, and answered sarcasm with 
stinging repartee; but never offending even the 
sensibility of my blind companion, who every day 
brought me fresh flowers, who told me incidents 
of her life in such a simple, confiding manner that 
I was greatly interested ; and from her I learned 
one day, incidentally, that the marriage of Leonora 
was broken off—that her lover, learning it to be a 
mercenary affair upon the part of her parents, that 
her heart had no part in, very wisely relinquished 
it. 

Very wisely, oh yes! Curse him ; triply, quad- 
ruply curse him, 

I am calm, but I can not forgive him the snatch- 
ing from me that hour which should have been the 
crowning glory of my life. I dono wrong to Susy 
in saying it. Not that I looked for hope again. 
Oh no, the past and its events were to me a sealed 
book, whose clasp I never wished to break to look 
again upon the contents. She was not happy. I 
often caught glances bestowed upon me in which I 
saw shining summer days, autumn days, and the 
whole year of our love; but they never altered or 
changed the purpose of my heart, and upon my 
table there bloomed, ag though, like the flowers 
upon Aaron’s rod, those blue flowers of the fields 
with yellow eyes which speak so plainly. Wasla 
fool that I could not see through all this? She 
was regretting what had passed, and striving to 
bring me again within that magic circle which was 
broken. Aha! I laugh to think how true and 
faithful my heart was to me; never a sad Jonging 
for the past hours now, but a peaceful life flowing 
steadilyon. Frank, she caught my hand one night 
when walking in the garden, and began to say some- 
thing which I could guess, but that Susy came 
round the corner and caught her before she could 
speak. What a deliverance for both! I were no 
man, in spite of all my stoicism, did not youth and 
beauty, pleading as it were at my feet, move my 
heart to pity; but it was not that she wanted. 
Those chains she would have made me wear azain, 
were they never so golden, I would not bind them 
on. 

It was my custom when the burden and heat of 
the day were over to walk with Susy adown the lit- 
tle village street and out upon the road; and at 
such times the secret springs of her soul were laid 
bare, and I saw how beautiful the human heart 
can be—such a perfect trust and faith in His un- 
faltering goodness and the wisdom of His ways— 
such a love for natural objects, that I confess I 
looked tenderly upon that fair young girl, deprived 
of that sense which I possessed in such perfection, 
yet walking through darkness and the shades upon 
the path of life with much more safety than I. She 
knew every turn and winding of the way, and when 
I was a little tired she told me ef a stone bench fur- 
ther on where we could sit and rest. The heart of 
that woman is amber clear ; for when we reached it 
she said, ‘Is not the sun setting now? The air 
smells very sweet, as though all the odors of earth 
arose to do him obeisance at his departure.” 

Yes, I said, and he fires the mountain top with 
his departing flame. He makes the west like a 
promise of youth too, all golden and of a heavenly 
tinge ; the trees are blue, the hills smoke with glory, 
and waters are running fresh and clear upon their 
sides. All this I see, now that it is evening, and, 
taking off our light straw hats, the soft air of even- 
ing tossed its shining masses in many a wave ; and 
while we sat there in happiness, there came the 
sound of galloping feet, and soon two horses turned 
the corner, the one bearing Leonora and the other 
Squire Barton’s son. She nodded in very triumph 
at me as I thought; but I, too happy in my com- 
panionship to notice or care for her, civilly re- 
turned it. 

Days rolled on; they made weeks, which made 
months, summing up the year; and the season was 
far advanced ere I could trust my leg for the act- 
ual purposes of life, and when I could, my heart 
was not disposed to obey the promptings of my 
delicacy which urged me to relieve them of my so- 
ciety. During the whole of my confinement I had 
communication with friends at home; so I resolved 
to return thither, but each succeeding day still 
found me inventing some excuse which seemed 
good and valid. Of Leonora I suffered myself to 
see but little, as there was that in her conduct 
which did not at all accord with the feelings of my 
heart. Barton’s son was a frequent visitor at the 
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house, and I believe fluttering in her meshes, poor 
fellow ; but yet her heart had small part in his dis- 

88. 
eWalking one day with imperfect steps through 
the woods adjacent to the house, I became a little 
tired, and sat down upon a tree-trunk to rest, glanc- 
ing my eye along their huge shafts, mossy and 
hoar with age, the guardians of the wood. I thought 
I detected a little different foliage than usually 
grew upon trees—a dress fluttering from behind 
them.” Was some one watching me? I resolved 
tosee. So picking my way slowly, as best I might, 
I advaneed toward it; but it always eluded me, 
until tired of pursuing it I sat down again. The 
sun was setting, and streaming in through the long 
aisles and chancels of the wood in scarlet tongues, 
making the dead branches glow again in the sem- 
blance of life. Lost in admiration of it, I began 
repeating slowly to myself those beautiful lines 
whose authorship I know not: 

“The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 

Are they not sonorous? I say I was repeating 4 
these when a branch swung back behind me, a 
hand laid upon my shoulder, and Leonora stood by 
me. I rose. 

“It was you, then,” I said, politely, “‘who so 
eluded my search?” 

“Yes; the evening was so beautiful, I came to 
breathe the fragrance of the air” (her face belied 
her if she did). So we sat quite silently in contem- 
plation of the beauties of the sky. 

‘It is like my life,” she said, pathetically. 
‘The sunset lurid, gilding over all my hopes with 
a shadowy and unsubstantial glow—kindling into 
flame those hanging boughs that shjne like the lost 
hopes of my youth, full of a vague and lying prom- 
ise. Like the wells in the desert, some dear hope 
always seems a little further, a little further—until 
I walk along the wastes of life unheeded and un- 
eared by all; and shall go down that dark slope, 
into the vale beyond, unrecked by any.” 

I dreaded the turn the conversation was taking, 
and strove to change it; but she wenton. Then 
starting to her feet, loosing her bonnet in her haste, 
her nostrils dilated and eye afire, she gave ms a 
little push as if to throw me from her. 

“You, too, are as the rest. You know my life,. 
the hope and aim of it; and since I can no longer 
deny it, you shall hear it all. What do I care 
now for that delicacy of my sex which is the pro- 
tection of society? Bah! see here. I break it like 
this (wrenching down a branch). Up to this hour 
I have loved you, madly, devotedly ; and you, 
knowing the circumstances of our separation, yet 
doom me to a life of wretchedness and misery alone. 
You know not what you throw aside for the sake 
of a poor blird creature, who—” 

“God forgive you for that, Leonora. You are 
mad, I think.” 

‘* Heaven help me, what am I saying? I believe 
Iam. You have driven metoit. Your indifference, 
nay, your hatred of me, has made me speak words 
which not the stake coull have forced me.” 

And then she changed to a wondrous tenderness, 
and caught me in spite of myself around my neck, 
and begged me to speak to her as in the old time. 

“Have not I watched daily at your bedside 
unknown to you, hoping and praying for your res- 
toration? Was it not I who placed the forget-me- 
nots upon your table? And yet you do net look 
at me. I would—” 

‘* Lady,” I said, calmly—she caught me in spite 
ef me again, and bade me stop— 

‘T have even watched for your shadow falling 
en the gravel-walk, that I might know you were 
near; and this is my return. Trees, fall and crush, 
and earth swallow me, that I live to speak these 
words to man!” 

And I? 

I was so strong in my heart—triply armed 
against her arts by the memory of those mute eyes 
and that guileless heart—that her passion fell cold- 
ly on my ear; for having been once deceived, no 
earthly power could ever restore me confidence. 
I said, sadly, 

‘You ask what I have not in my power to give. 
Neither enmity nor malice is the motive which 
moves my heart toward you. That love which I 
once lavished has neither root nor stock which can 
bloom again. Ask me not, for it is beyond gift.” 

Very coldly and severely she drew up again— 
pale, magnificent, erect. 

“Sir, you mistake ; I am no beggar of that boon. 
In a moment of insanity I have spoken words which 
I beg you to forget; your honor, certainly, will 
blot out all memory of them. Our emotions and 
speech are sometimes beyond control. So it was 
with me; the melancholy feelings of my heart 
have led me to an imprudence which I shall ever 
Tegret. Farewell, Sir.” 

I would have accompanied her home, since night 
was falling ; but she waved me away with an im- 
perious gesture, saying, 

‘Our paths are widely different, Sir. Go in 
peace!” ; 

She went ; and I have never seen her from that 
hour. I believe she is still living a life of ease 
and utter indolence. 

As for my life, Sue has brought to my heart 
that peace and happiness which Leonora, with all 
her passion, never could. When I asked her hand 
in marriage I told her all the history of my rela- 
tions with her-cousin, and she has wept with me 
over the memory of that stormy scene. Telling 
her that no nook nor any corner of my heart con- 
cealed aught save her—no door shut but where she 
might go in and dwell forever. It does not hold 
the memory of that troubled love; but it is as 
quiet and serene as the caves beneath the sea. 

Yes, she will walk with me the path in life I go; 
not groping blindly, but guiding me the more sure- 
ly by that inner sense which I never can obtain. 
So it is that, looking back upon those former years 
from that tower of strength, my hearth, I see those 
steps which look like the track of a wanderer in 





the desert, without hope, er object, er end; and 


never more shall the follies of the world or the idle- 
ness tempt my straying feet; and though others 
look for love and affection in the eyes of their be- 
loved it is not there I look, for never shall they 
speak to me until that happy time when she shall 
see again, not through a glass darkly, but in the 
spirit, face to face. 





I WOULD NOT USE SO HARSH 
A WORD. 


I wov.p not use so harsh a word, 
I would not say, He stole; 
Let not such language here be heard; 
Display more self-control. 
An urchin may be said to steal 
A pocket-handkerchief ; 
No hesitation need we feel 
In calling him a thief. 


A man may steal a horse, a sheep, 
An ox, an ass, a pig; 

We hold so base a fellow cheap— 
We call a prig a prig. 

Of stealing gold-dust we may talk, 
Or such an one, may say, 

Stole Port St. Peters, who did walk 
With certain trunks away. 


The servant you may felon call 
Who bolted with your plate ; 

Your lawyer, when he sunk your all, 
Did butMlppropriate. 

He stole!—keep phrases so severe 
For rogues of lower range, 

Such as the boy you sent for beer 
Who pocketed your change. 


Conveyancers, if they the trust 
Of your estate betray, 
By no means steal it—only just 
What the wise call convey. 
Solicitors, your cash who use, 
Ye clients, though bereft 
Of all your substance, don’t accuse 
Of shameful common theft. 


As Conquerors who operate 
Upon a mighty scale, 

So lawyers, when they speculate 
With clients’ funds and fail, 

Widows and orphans dispossess ; 
But say not that they rob; 

You could affirm no more nor less 
Of any vulgar snob. 


Respect the daring magnitude, 
The vastness of their crime; 

Defame not, with expressions rude, 
Those spoilers so sublime. 

High as the eagle, Rapine’s bird, 
Aspired that lofty soul; 

I would not use so harsh a word, 
I would not say, He stole. 





THE GIANT WHO HAD NO 
HEART IN HIS BODY. 

A NEW FAIRY TALE, FROM THE NORSE 

Once on a time there was a king who had seven 
sons, and he loved them so much that he could 
never bear to be without them all at once, but one 
must always be with him. Now, when they were 
grown up, six were to set off to woo, but as for the 
youngest, his father kept him at home, and the 
others were to bring back a princess for him to the 
palace. So the king gave the six the finest clothes 
you ever set eyes on, so fine that the light gleamed 
from them a long way off, and each had his horse, 
which cost many, many hundred dollars, and so 
they set off. Now, when they had been to many 
palaces, and seen many princesses, at last they 
came to a king who had six daughters; such love- 
ly king’s daughters they had never seen, aud so 
they fell to wooing them, each one, and when they 
had got them for sweet-hearts, they set off home 
again, but they quite forgot that they were to 
bring back with them a sweet-heart for Boots, 
their brother, who staid at home, for they ‘were 
over head and ears in love with their own sweet- 
hearts. 

But when they had gone a good bit on their way, 
they passed close by a steep hill-side, like a wall, 
where the giant’s house was, and there came the 
giant out, and set his eyes upon them, and turned 
them all into stone; princes and princesses and all. 
Now, the king waited and waited for his six sons, 
but the more he waited the lon er thev staid away; 


so he fell into great troul)! 1 he should 
never know what it was to in. 
** And if I had not you ud to Boots, 


**T would live no longer, so fuii ut sorrow am I for 
the loss of your brothers.” 

‘* Well, but now I’ve been thinking to ask your 
leave to set out and find them again; that’s what 
I'm thinking of,” said Boots. 

“Nay, nay!” said his father; ‘‘that leave you 
shall never get, for then you would stay away 
too.” 
But Boots had set his heart upon it; go he 
would; and he begged and prayed so long that the 
king was forced to let him go. Now, you must 
know the king had no other horse to give Boots 
but an old broken-down jade, for his six other sons 
and their train had carried off all his horses; but 
Boots did not care a pin for that, he sprang up on 
his sorry old steed. 

** Farewell, father,” said he; “I'll come back, 
never fear, and like enough | shall bring my six 
brothers back with me;" and with that he rode 
off. 

So, when he had ridden a while, he came te a 





Raven, which lay in the road and flapped its 
wings, and was not able to get out of the way, it 
was so starved. 

“Oh, dear friend,” said the Raven, ‘give me a 
little food, and I'll help you again at your utmost 
need.” 

“T haven’t much food,” said the Prince, ‘and 
I don’t see how you'll ever be able to help me 
much ; but still I can spare you a little. I see 
you want it.” ° 

So he gave the rave some of the food he had 
brought with him. 

Now, when he had gone a bit further, he came 
to a brook, and in the brook lay a great Salmon, 
which had got upon a dry place and dashed itself 
about, and could not get into the water again. 

‘*Oh, dear friend,” said the Salmon to the 
Prince, ‘‘ help me out into the water again, and 
I'll help you again at your utmost need.” 

‘* Well,” said the Prince, “‘the help you'll give 
me will not be great, I dare say, but it’s a pity you 
should lie there and choke ;” and with that he shot 
the fish out into the stream again. 

After that he went a long, long way, and there 
met him a Wolf, which was so famished that it lay 
and crawled along the road on its belly. 

‘* Dear friend, do let me have your horse,” said 
the Wolf; ‘‘I'm so hungry that the wind whistles 
through my ribs; I’ve had nothing to eat these 
two vears.” 

“No,” said Boots, “‘ this will never do; first I 
came to a raven, and I was forced to give him my 
food ; next I came to a salmon, and him I had to 
help into the water again ; and now you will have 
my horse. It can’t be done, that it can’t, for then 
I should have nothing to ride on.” 

“Nay, dear friend, but you can help me,” said 
Graylegs the wolf; ‘* you can ride upon my back, 
and I'll help you again in vour utmost need.” 

‘* Well, the help I shall get from you will not be 
great, I’ll be bound,” said the Prince; “ but you 
may take my horse, since you are so pressing.” 

So when the wolf had eaten the horse, Boots took 
the bit and put it into the wolf’s jaw, and laid the 
saddle on his back ; and now the-wolf was so strong, 
after what he had got inside, that he set off with 
the Prince like nothing. So fast he had never rid- 
den before. 

“When we have gone a bit farther,” said Gray- 
legs, “‘ I'll show you the Giant's house.” 

So after a while they came to it. 

** See, here is the Giant’s house,” said the Wolf; 
‘*and see, here are your six brothers, whom the 
Giant has turned into stone ; and see here are their 
six brides, and away yonder is the door, and in at 
that door you must go.” 

‘*Nay, but I daren’t go in,”’ said the Prince; 
‘* he'll take my life.” 

“No! no!” said the Wolf; ‘‘ when you get in 
you'll find a Princess, and she'll tell you what to 
do to make an end of the Giant. Only mind and 
do as she bids you.” 

Well, Boots went in; but, truth to say, he was 
very much afraid. When he came in the Giant 
was away, but in one of the rooms sat the Princess, 
just as the Wolf had said, and so lovely a princess 
Boots had never yet set eyes on. 

‘*Oh, Heaven help you! whence have you come ?” 
said the Princess, as she saw him; “it will surely 
be your death. No one can make an end of the 
Giant who lives here, for he has no heart in his 
body.” 

“Well, well!” said Boots; “‘ but now that I am 
here, I may as well try what I can do with him; 
and I will see if I can’t free my brothers, who are 
standing, turned to stone, out of doors; and you, 
too, I will try to save, that I will.” 

‘Well, if you must, you must,” said the Prin- 
cess; ‘‘and so let us see if we can’t hit on a plan. 
Just creep under the bea vonder, and mind and 
listen to what he and I talk about. But, pray, 
do lie as still as a mouse.” 

So he crept under the bed, and he had scarce 
got well underneath it before the Giant came. 

“Ha!” roared the Giant, ‘‘what a smell of 
Christian blood there is in the house !” 

‘* Yes, I know there is,” said the Princess, ‘‘ for 
there came a magpie flying with a man’s bone, and 
let it fall down the chimney. I made all the haste 
I could to get it.out, but all one can do, the smell 
doesn’t go off so soon.” 

So the Giant said no more about it, and when 
night came, they went to bed. After they had 
lain a while, the Princess said, 

‘“‘There is one thing I'd be so glad to ask you 
about, if I only dared.” 

‘* What thing is it?” asked the Giant. 

“Only where it is you keep your heart, since 
you don’t carry it about you,” said the Princess. 

‘*Ah! that’s a thing you've no business to ask 
about; but if you must know, it lies under the 
door-sill,” said the Giant. 

“Ho! ho!” said Boots to himself, under the 
bed; ‘‘then we’ll soon see if we can’t find it.” 

Next morning the Giant got up cruelly early, 
and strode off to the wood ; but he was hardly out 
of the house before Boots and the Princess set to 
work to look under the door-sill for his heart; but 
the more they dug, and the more they hunted, the 
more they couldn’t find it. 

**He has balkea us this time,” said the Prin- 
cess; ‘‘ but we’ll try him once more.” 

So she picked all the prettiest flowers she could 
find, and strewed them over the door-sill, which 
they had laid in its right place again; and when 
the time came for the Giant to come home again, 
Boots crept under the bed. Just as he was well 
under, hack came the Giant. 

Snuff—snuff, went the Giant’s nose. “ My eyes 
and limbs, what a smell of Christian blood there is 
in here,”’ said he. 

‘*T know there is,” said the Princess, ‘‘ for there 
came a magpie flying with a man’s bone in his bill, 
and let it fall down the chimney. I made as much 
haste as [ could to get it out, but I dare say it’s that 
you smell.” 

So the Giant held his peace, and said no more 
about it. A little while after, he asked who it was 
that had strewed flowers abeut the door-sill. 





** Oh, I, of course,” said the Princess. 

“And, pray, what’s the meaning of all this?” 
said the Giant. 

“Ah!” said the Princess, “I’m so fond of you 
that I couldn’t help strewing them, when I knew 
that your heart lay under there.” 

“You don’t say so,” said the Giant; “ but after 
all it doesn’t lie there at all.” 

So when they went to bed again in the evening, 
the Princess asked the Giant again where his heart 
was, for she said she would so like to know. 

‘ Well,” said the Giant, ‘if you must know, it 
lies away yonder in the cupboard against the wall.” 

“So, so:” thought Boots and the Princess; 
“then we'll soon try to find it.” 

Next morning the Giant was away early, and 
strode off to the wood, and so soon as he was gone 
Boots and the Princess were in the cupboard hunt- 
ing for his heart, but the more they sought for it, 
the less they found it. 

‘* Well,” said the Princess, “ we'll just try him 
once more.” 

So she decked out the cupboard with flowers and 
garlands, and when the time came for the Giant te 
come home, Boots crept under the bed again. 

Then back came the Giant. 

Snuff—snuff! ‘My eyes and limbs, what a 
smell of Christian blood there is in here!” 

“IT know there is,” said the Princess; “for a 
little while since there came a magpie flying with 
a man’s bone in his bill, and let it fall down the 
chimney. I made all the haste I could to get it 
out of the house again; but after all my pains, I 
dare say it’s that you smell.” 

When the Giant heard that he said no more 
about it; but a little while after he saw how the 
cupboard was all decked about with flowers and 
garlands, so he asked who it was that had done 
that? Who could it be but the Princess ? 

“* And, pray, what's the meaning of all this tom- 
foole-y ?” asked the Giant. 

“Oh, I'm so fond of you, I couldn’t help doing 
it when I knew that your heart lay there!” said 
the Princess. 

** How can you be 80 silly as to believe any such 
thing i" said the Giant. 

“*Oh yes; how can I help believing it when you 
say it?”’ said the Princess. 

**You’re a goose!” said the Giant; ‘‘ where my 
heart 18 you will never come.” 

“ Well,” said the rrincess, ‘‘ but, for all that, 
*twould be such a pleasure to know where it really 
lies.” 

Then the poor Giant could hold out no longer, but 
was forced to say, 

“ Far, far away in a iake lies an island; on that 
island stands a church; in that church is a well; 
in that well swims a duck; in that duck there is 
an egg; and in that egg there lies my heart, you 
darling !” 

In the morning early, while it was still gray 
dawn, the Giant strode off to the wood. 

“Yes! now I must set off too,” said Boots ; “if 
T only knew how to find the way!” He took a 
long, long farewell of the Princess; and when he 
got out of the Giant's door there stood the Wolf 
waiting for him. So Boots told him all that had 
happened iuside the house, and said new he wished 
to ride to the well in the church, if he only knew 
the way. So the Wolf bade him jump on his back, 
he'd soon find the way: and away they went, till 
the wind whistled after them, over hedge and field, 
over hil! and dale. After they had traveled many, 
many days, they came at last to the lake. Then 
the Prince did not know how to get over it, but the 
Wolf bade him only not be afraid, but stick on, and 
so he jumped into the lake with the Prince on his 
back, and swam over to the island. So they came 
to the church ; but the church keys hung high, high 
up on the top of the tower, and at first the Prince 
did not know how to get them down. 

“You must call on the raven,” said the Wolf. 

So the Prince called on the raven, and imme- 
diately the raven came, and flew up and fetched 
the keys; and so the Prince got into the church. 
But when he came to the well, there lay the duck, 
and swam about backward and forward, just as the 
Giant had said. So the Prince stood and coaxed it 
and coaxed it, till it came to him, and he grasped 
it in his hand; but just as he lifted it up from the 
water the duck dropped the egg into the well, and 
then Boots was beside himself to know how to get 
it out again. 

‘** Well, now you must cell on the salmon, to be 
sure,” said the Wolf; and the king’s sor called on 
the salmon, and the salmon came and fetched up 
the egg from the bottom of the well. 

Then the Wolf told him to aqueeze the egg, and 
as soon as ever he squeezed it the Giant screamed 
out 

‘Squeeze it again,” said the Wolf; and whea 
the Prince did so, the Giant screamed “still more 
piteously, and begged and prayed so prettily to be 
spared, seving he would do all that the Prince 
wished if he would only not squeeze his heart in 
two. 

‘*Tell him if he will restore to life again your 
six brothers and their brides, whom he has turned 
to stone, you will spare his life,’ said the Wolf. 
Yes, the Grant was ready to do that, and he turned 
the six br thers into king’s sons again, and their 
brides intking's daughters. 

‘*Now "queeze the egg in two,” said the Wolf. 
So Boots “yueezed the egg to pieces, and the Giant 
burst at ¢ ce. 

Now win he had made an end of the Giant, 

Joots rods back again on the Wolf to the Giant's 

house, an/'there stood all his six brothers, alive 
and merr’, with their brides. Then Boots went 
into the h.4-side after his bride, and so they all set 
off home 4#zain to their father’s house. And you 
mar fane?s tiow glad the old king was when he saw 
all his se¢"n sons come back, each with hie bride; 
“But the loveliest bride of all was the bride of 
Boots, aft:y all,” said the king, ‘and he shall sit 
uppermost at the table, with ber by his side.” 

So he s*«t out and called a great wedding-feast, 
and the ni'*th was both loud and long, and if they 
have not “one feasting, why they are still at it. 
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THE LATE FIRE IN BROOKLYN. 


On Sunday morning, 6th inst., at about 4 a.M., 
the corner house, Fulton Avenue and Elm Place, 
Brooklyn, was discovered to be on fire. The fire 
appears to have originated in the second or third 
story. The ground floor was occupied as a con- 
fectionery store. The rest of the building was the 
residence of a family of the name of Gill. Mr. Gill 
himself was absent from the city; his brother and 
a gentleman of the name of Graves were sleeping 
in the house. ‘They state that they were awaken- 
ed by the smoke about four in the morning. Mr. 
Graves tied the bed-clothe8 together, and endeav- 
ored to let himself down by them; they gave way, 
and he fell to the sidewalk, though without sus- 
taining fatal injuries. Mr. T. Gill, on rising from 
his bed, leaped out of the window and was much 
hurt. Both he and Mr. Graves appear to have 
been paralyzed by panic. 

The first firemen who 
arrived on the spot heard 
cries from persons in the 
interior of the building 
and endeavored to make 
their way up stairs. 
They were prevented by 
the dense smoke and 
flame, and were com- 
pelled to retreat. Be- 
fore they could procure 
ladders to reach the win- 
dows it was too late. 
The few by-stauders who 
were present report that 
they saw a girl, who 
proves to have been a 
servant, get out of a 
fourth story window, 


self down by the bed- 
clothes. Just as she 
was leaving the window 
the flames burst out of 
it; she was forced to let 
go her hold, and she fell 
to the ground, dislocat- 
ing her thigh and other- 
wise injuring herself — 
it is feared, fatally. 
Mrs. Gill herself was 
seen, in an imploring 
attitude, at the window 
of her room. Her cries 
were distinctly heard 
by the persons outside. 
Once she approached the 
window as if to make 
her escape. But the 


backward; and five or 
six minutes afterward, 
when the fire had been 
so far subdued as to per- 
mit the firemen to enter 
the building, she, and her 
two little children, and 
oue maid-servant were 
all found dead on the 
floor of the bedroom, 
near the window. The 
verdict of the doctors 
was, that they had per- 
ished by suffocation. 
The children were some- 
what burned, and all 
were blackened by the 
fire; but it appeared 
that these injuries could 
not have destroyed life, 
and the probability is 
that they were inflicted 
after death, 

The frightful catastro- 
phe should be a warning 
to every one to exercise 
unusual care in guard- 
ing against fire. The 
building in which these 
poor creatures lived was 
saved. Yet at feast 
four lives were lost, and 
two others are in a pre- 
carious condition. Ev- 
ery well-ordered house 
should have a fire-escape 
outside of the building. 
A ladder, securely fast- 
ened at the top, and 
placed against a window 
so bolted on the inside 
that burglars, could not 
open it fren outside, is 
an excellent thing; it 
will be still further im- 
proved if a piece of can- 
vas be stretched along 
the ladder on the under 
side: so that by letting a few pillows down first, 
éven young children may be allowed to slide down 
without touching the bars, The English have a 
fire-escape which is a sort of rop2-ladder, fastened 
at the.top and let down by cutting a cord. Any 
of these are better than, no escape at all, ; 
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THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly. 
Dernoir, January, 185). 

In running over your valuable Weekly for Jan- 
uary 29, I find the notice of a new Arctic Expedi- 
tion. Iam sorry to say it is a great mistake in 
sending a sailing vessel. Nothing can be done 
without steam ; for what can you do with a sailing 
vessel in acalm orlight winds? A good propeller 
is the craft for my choice, There is plenty of coal 
and wood in that country. 








I was in the Polar Seas several seasons with 
Captain Scoresby, Jun., and was in that open sea. 
Our orders were to get whales, ind not to explore. 
Captain Scoresby made a proposal to the British 
Government to explore the Polar regions ; but they 
could not agree, so he declined the undertaking of 
the surveys. 

Captain Scoresby and I fully agree that there is 
a large open Polar Sea about seven degrees around 
the Pole. The compass has no action over 83°, 
We have just reason for so stating. The amphibi- 
ous tribe can not live — the ice—they must 
have clear water to spout if. We never find them 
in the south waters, only siffgle large whales scat- 
tered here and there. They are all, except the 
seal, up the country on regular feeding banks, 
where the water is green and dirty-looking. Seals 
we fall in with when we first make the ice, about 
the 4th of April. ‘The best time of the season for 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH BARON 
HUMBOLDT. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly. 
Begurn, 1859. 

* * * * YresTEeRDAY, through the kindness of 
the American Minister, Governor Wright, we had 
the pleasure of an interview with Baron von Hum- 
boldt, at his residence in this city. You are prob- 
ably aware that for years Humboldt has been 
more accessible to Americans than any other peo- 
ple, partly because he is conscious of the deep in- 
terest we, as a nation, feel in him, but chiefly on 
account of his sympathy with our republican insti- 
tutions, and his love of freedom in its highest, no- 
blest sense. Till within a short time a note ad- 
dressed to him by an American, accompanied ly 
the card of our Minister, would procure an inter- 





SHOCKING SCENE AT A FIRE IN BROOKLYN, N. Y., ON FEBRUARY 6, 109. 


killing seals is when it is very cold, and ice is 
making fast. 

One season we wert beset for about seven weeks. 
About the middle of May we were in lat. 79° 18’ 
N., on good fishing ground. Got four whales the 
first day. Size of whales, four, six, seven, and 
eight feet—whalebone all about the middle size. 
It became calm, freezing hard, and we got no more 
whales. The ice made so fast in four days that 
the whales, and unicorns, etc., left us: the ice was 
too strong; they could not get vent to blow. We 
are confident they go north, where it is more tem- 
perate, and Where the sea does not freeze ‘for the 
year round, Make a fair calculation of the great 
volcanic powers and boiling springs that are in op- 
eration in the Polar regions, and particularly in 
the eastern hemisphere. These may have some 
effect on the water, for there are no such large ice- 
bergs in East Greenland as there are in the western 
seas, I remain yours respectfully, 

CAPTAIN < Z 





view. An acquaintance, amounting almost to 
friendship, has sprung up between our noble rep- 
resentative and himself; and several times, even 
when his state of health would scafcely warrant it, 
he has at the solicitation of the Governor met the 
Americans at the legatien, and they have been pre- 
sented to him. During the last few months, how- 
ever, his feebleness has prevented him from making 
or even receiving many visits, and absolute seclu- 
sion has been at times the fiat of his physician. 
Last week, Friday, Governor Wright called at 
his residence to inquire after his health, and find- 
ing it improving, left‘word with ‘his: servant that 
he should be pleased to present an American lady 
and gentleman, and ‘the grandson of John Quincy 
Adams (a young man pursuing the'study of law in 
the University here) to his Excellency at any hour 
designated. Thenext morning the servant brought 
word that the Baron would be happy to see us at 
twelve o’clock the following Monday. At the hour 
appointed we stopped before his house, which is 








not a very imposing edifice, being but two stories, 
and perfectly plain. A few years ago it was to be 
sold, and Humboldt feared he would be obliged to 
vacate his old apartments; when a wealthy bank- 
er stepped forward, purchased it, and sent the 
Baron a life lease. We were received at the door 
by the servant, who conducted us through the 
ante-room and library, packed round with books 
and loaded with curiosities from every quarter of 
the globe, to the study, which was plainly but co- 
zily furnished in the usual German style. The 
Baron received us very cordially as we came in 
offering his hand to each as presented ; an@ then, 
leading the way, had us all sit close round his arm- 
chair, like children at the feet of a patriarch. In 
stature he is below medium height, dresses in 
plain black, and wears a large white handkerchief 
about the neck to protect his throat. He did not 
seem as feeble as I supposed ; many men of seven- 
ty appear as aged, and 
remember his ninetieth 
year is rolling by; his 
step was not tottering, 
nor did his mind appear 
to have yielded a whit 
to time. His cye is 
dark blue, not fiery, but 
bright as a boy’s; and 
in his conversation his 
face lights up till you 
almost forget his age. 
The most striking feat- 
ure is his massive fore- 
head, broad, deep, and 
overhanging, loaded 
with learning accumula- 
ted during almost a cen- 
tury, and even now 
helding its treasures 
perfectly available. 

Our conversation was 
earried on partly in En- 
glish and partly in Ger- 
man, he speaking En- 
glish very well, but un- 
derstanding the German 
sounds rather better on 
account of a slight de- 
fect in his hearing. He 
spoke of his love for 
America and Ameri- 
cans, and of their kind- 
ly interest in him. In 
referring to a present 
lately received from the 
President, and to his 
letter of acknowledg- 
ment, in which he had 
spoken in the highest 
terntS of the American 
Minister, he remarked : 
“What I said about 
your Excellency in my 
letter to Mr. Buchanan 
is true, and what we all 
think.” A compliment 
worthy of our represent- 
ative, and which could 
not have come from a 
more gratifying source, 
He also asked Governor 
Wright if he could send 
him a copy of the Pres- 
ident’s Message, adding 
that he had read it in 
the English papers, but 
feared it might have 
been mutilated. Gov- 
ernor Wright tock oc- 
casion to thank him for 
his autograph, which he 
had expressed his wil- 
lingness to give him for 
a lady friend, when 
Humboldt turned to my 
wife and said: “ I should 
be very happy, madame, 
to put my autograph to 
my portrait for you: 
and shall I write my 
name simply, or can I 
have the pleasure of 
writing, ‘remembrance 
of IIlumboldt?’” This 
morning we — received 
the photograph, and be- 
low he has written, 
“Homage of affection 
from Baron von Hum- 
holdt.” The only Ger- 
manism I noticed was 
lis complimenting us on 
our ability in speaking 
his language; which per- 
haps can be accounted 
for, because we talked 
very little. We sat and 
listened, and thonght 


| what a lovely old man he was, so simple and mod- 


est; one whose greatness has not destroyed his no- 
bleness of. heart, but nobleness of heart has ren- 
dered still greater. 

On parting he followed us to the door, shook 
hands with all, and remarked to Mr. Adams that 
he wished he would send him his card, as he would 
like to remember that the grandson of President Ad- 
ams had called upon him. While lingering a few 
moments in the library to see the books, the Baron 
came out to show,ns a very interesting specimen of 
copper, and tatried so long to talk in the cold room 
that we were impelled to intimate our fears for his 
health. Again we bade him adieu and closed our 
interview. He can not last much longer. His 
advanced age forbids the hope. He says himself 
that he shall die during the coming year. 

We can never forget our visit, nor, I think, will 
it hereafter be deemed a light privilege to have 
seen and talked familiarly in bis own home with 
the immortal Humboldt. 
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THE “INDESTRUCTIBLE” SKIRT. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


ArticLe IV. 


—————— 


THOMSON’S CROWN-SKIRT FACTORY. 


Tae accompanying illustrations will introduce 
our readers to another of the great manufacturing 
establishments of New York—Thomson’s Skirt 
Factory; an establishment which provides healthy 
and lucrattve employment for one thousand girls, 
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and furnishes an indispensable article of dress to | 
from three thousand to four thousand ladies daily. | 
The manufacture of hoop skirts has been here- | 


tofore described in this journal. We need only 


add here that the peculiarities of Messrs. Thom- | 


son’s manufactures appear to be an ‘‘eyelet fas- 
tening,” by which the tapes and hoops of skirts 
are fastened, and which is said to be indestructi- 
ble ; a watch-spring contrivance, by whose aid a 
** graceful backward fall” is said to be given to 
the dress; a ‘‘slide’’ which will not slip; and a 
‘‘ skirt-supporter,” which obviates pressure on the 
lower part of the trunk, and throws the weight of 
all the skirts upon the shoulders. 

The number of girls employed by the Messrs, 
Thomson will average, as we said, one thousand. 
The wages of these girls vary, of course, according 
to their experience, industry, and skill. Smart 
girls, we are told, can easily make $4 a week, and 
a salary as high as $16 is paid at least in one in- 
stance. Four dollars a week, it need hardly be 
remarked, is very fair remuneration for labor which 
is neither excessive nor unhealthy. 
girls who work in this factory have been taken 
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from the ranks of plain sew- 
ers, and educated to the hoop 
skirt manufacture, The whole 
establishment is under the su- 
perintendence of a woman, 
who from the first has exer- 
cised control over the employ- 
ment of hands, the arrange- 
ment of work, and the remu- 
neration paid. Even the ac- 
countants of the factory are 
women. 

The quantities of raw ma- 
terial consumed in these large 
establishments are enormons. 
Of steel-spring wire over 
300,000 yards, and of tape 
150,000 yards, are used per 
week, making together a line 
long enough to reach from 
New York to Boston. Five 
hundred labor-saving ma- 
chines of various kinds are in 
constant use; many of which 
produce effects almost magic- 
al. One clasp-cutting ma- 
chine, for instance, produces 
the incredible number of 200 
clasps a minute. Nor is this 
enormous supply excessive ; 
for over 250,000 clasps, slides, 
and eyelets are swallowed up 
in hoop skirts daily. 

The revilers of the hoop 
will thus perceive that it is, 
after all, an institution not 
wholly useless, inasmuch as 
in this establishment alone it 
feeds, clothes, and warms over one thousand fe- 
males, many of whom have children or aged per- 
sons depending on them. We are glad to hear that 
the profits of the manufacture are going to produce 
yet another benefit. The Messrs. Thomson, we 
understand, contemplate the establishment of a li- 
brary for their employées, and likewise propose to 
have a competent lecturer give, in one of the great 
halls of their establishment, a course of free lectures 
to the girls and their friends. This is not such a 
heartless age after all. 





SPECIAL PARIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


War Rumors—Are American Gentlemen inferior to 
the same Class in Europe ?—Pre-eminence of Amer- 
ican Ladies—European follies in the United States 
—An American Hostess who will not receive Amer- 
icans— Difficulties of getting into Good Saciety—A 
Soiree in the Faubourg St. Germain—La Coiffure 
Marie Louise—American Society at Paris—Death 
of Mr. Van Rensselaer—American extravagance 


Abroad, ete., etc. 
Paris, January 20, 1859. 

ArTer a week of violent agitation and commo- 
tion in all Europe, it seems to be decided that, for 
the present, peace is not to be disturbed. It is said 
that, in this country, the reports from the Depart- 
ments of the extreme unpopularity of the prospect 
of war.has induced the Emperor to pause in his in- 
tentions and reconsider his daring projects, albeit 
not much given to such forbearanee, But all this 
—is it not written in thousands of articles daily 


OUR 


proceeding from the French 
and English newspapers ? 

I am making myself 
young again, and going 
into the world, for the sake 
of my friend Frank, to 
whom I introduced you 
last week, and in whom I 
trust you and your read- 
ers will feel an interest, 
asI do. I have long been 
endeavoring to ascertain 
what reason there is for the 
general idea that Ameri- 
can gentlemen are inferior 
to others of their class in 
Europe in character, man- 
ners, deportment, appear- 
ance—in a word, in all that 
constitutes a gentleman. I 
so constantly hear it said, 
“Oh, the American women 
are charming, but spare me 
from the men!” Certain- 
ly this is not true of them 
in youth and early man- 
hood ; impossible to be bet- 
ter looking, better man- 
nered, or more gentleman- 
ly than Frank or others of 
his age and class. The de- 
terioration must be the re- 
sult of after influences too 
numerous and complicated 
to be fully dwelt upon here. 
I acknowledge that a few 
years does seem too often 
to transform these pleasing 
youths into careless, loose principled, loose manner- 
ed men, who appear to look upon life either as a 
keen race for dollars, or a lounge in which to smoke 
cigars and drink brandy and water. The personal 
attractions of American women seem to be uncon- 
tested, &nd so; I think, must be their cleverness, 
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r and tact, and power of moving “ circumstance, the 


unspectual god,” to their own will and pleasure, by 
any one who, looking on the best cireles of ‘Paris 
society, sees most conspicuous there “ Ameri- 
cans” or those placed there by the adroitness and 
perseverance of American mothers; and I am 
bound to say that, in most instances, this eminence 
has been attained without any sacrifice of that pre- 
eminence in purity of conduct and strictness of 
moral principle which was formerly the proudest 
distinction of American women. . 

When I went back to the United States, ten 
years ago, I must say I was rather shocked at what 
seemed to be a change in this respect, and a rapid 
importation and glowing exhibition of European 
ideas, vices, and follies ; but I hope it was only a 
fashion and a way, put on with the crinolines and 
the flounces, and not affecting the true worth and 
right feeling of the darling creatures. But to re- 
turn to Paris. 

It is curious enough that the only house where 
I have been refased an invitation for our friend 
Frank is an American one, and that upon the plea 
of his being an ‘“‘ American!” The lady, who has 
a fine hotel, where she receives once a week at 


French and English society, candidly told me that 
she had made it a rule not to extend her acquaint- 





ance among her own country people. There were 
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some « these whom she had known in other days 
whom che continued to see; but she said, ‘‘ Amer- 
icans aye envious and scandalous, and if one has 
any thihg in the past to discredit one, they are sure 
to fasten upon and to circulate it. If my father 
had bsppened to be a grocer, or my mother a mil- 
liner, J sto not wish to have the fact told in my own 
drawing-rooms and to those whose social position 
has always been so established that they would 
consid it as a detraction from my merits.” 

‘*No,” she added, “I am sorry to refuse you, 
and I lave no doubt your young gentleman is very 
nice; but I must abide by my rule.” : 

This lady prefers English society. Other Amer- 
ican houses will receive only French, and no En- 
glish duke or lord, however magnificent, can break 
their resolution to exclude all Ais counirymen. 
Others, again, open their salons to all of every na- 
tion who are properly presented, or who have any 
claim to the distinction; and these, I must say, 
are the :nost agreeable houses, and I see this is the 
impression also they have made upon F 

We ‘lined together last week in the Faubourg 
’ St. Germain, where the host, himself of one of the 
oldest }rench families, had married a lady with 
genuine American blood in her veins, and who, by 
that right or some other, has to possess 
herself of all the graces and virtues that can adorn 
and dignify her sex. It is impossible to describe 
the charm and fascination of a social circle such as 
was here assembled. One of the sisters of the 
house who was there, the young Countess de ——, 
| is the beauty of the day. A blonde, rosy and round 
in form, with soft, large blue eyes and dimpled 
shoulders, and her magnificent fair hair arranged 
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in a new way, which I must describe for the bene- 
fit of her sister beauties chez vous. The hair is all 
turned back from the forehead and plaited into one 
long, luxurious tress, which is brought around the 
head, and a double bow or knot, made of the tress, 
is placed inthe middle, just above the forehead. 
It is called la coiffure Marie Louise, and the effect 
is novel, but, to the pretty, very becoming. The 
dress of this lady was of white tarlatane, with ten 
or twelve narrow flounces, each edged with black 
lace; red ribbon bows, also edged with black lace, 
upon the sleeves, and a sash of the same around 
the waist and tied in a bow in front, and a small 
bunch of red flowers placed low at the back of the 
head. I have given all these details because the 
costume is of the newest, and the lady, as I said 
before, the “‘ Cynthia of the minute.” Another sis- 
ter of the house, also a renowned beauty, came in 
after dinner i i-toilette—a simple tulle cap with 
roses, and gray silk robe Montanza—and busied 
herself with some embroidery she was completing 
for a charity fancy sale. 

The charm of these réunions is the simplicity, 
ease, and amiable manners which prevail, and 
whith, in my experience, I have ever found united 
with the highest birth and highest breeding; and 
I thought Frank was compensated on this occasion 
for the loss of our ceuntrywoman’s party, which 
he had been refused, and which was on the same 
evening. 

Many of the usual American habitués of Paris are 
this winter at Pau, in the South, where they are 
amusing themselves in dancing and feasting, hunt- 
ing and riding, in a manner which astonishes the 
more sober English and French visitors who are 
every year collected in that place, attracted by the 
beautiful scenery and salubrious climate. The re- 
cent death of Mr. Van Rensselaer will have thrown 
a gloom over these festivities, which an English 
lady who lives there had previously described to 
me “as forming a memorable season in Pau an- 
nals.’ 

What I can not forgive my country people is the 
senseless extravagance in living they indulge in 
wherever they go, spoiling and corrupting the hab- 
its of all around them, and making them extortion- 
ate and exacting for others who may not be so able 
to afford it. Now the South of France is the coun- 
try of good things and good cooks—excellent game 
—fish from Bayonne—truffles—fruit, abundant and 
first-rate; but these Americans are not satisfied 
with this, but will send to Paris for their dinners 
and suppers; they will pay exorbitant prices for 
their apartments, and exorbitant wages to serv- 
ants; and so next year proprietors and servants 
will be so exacting from all as to be quite unbear- 
able. This lady writes to me “that the splendor 
of the evening-dress of your countrywomen is only 
to be rivaled by the splendor of their beauty.” 
How I wish they would content themselves with be- 
ing the hest ganiées and best chaussées of the women 
of the earth, which they owe to their natural per- 
fections, and would then not indulge in other ex- 
travagances of the toilet or the table! Rut it is 
vain to preach to them; ‘‘ they will not hear the 
voice,” 2tc.—or, rather, they hear louder voices, 
which persuade them that even in a provincial 
town like Pau they must have a new bonnet from 
Laure’s every week, a new dress from Roger’s for 
every evening, their dinners from.Felix, and their 
suppers from Very. ‘‘ Live while we live” seems 
their motto—or, rather, while the money lasts. 

Every where on the Continent you find the idea 
prevailing of the boundless wealth of the Ameri- 
eans, because they spend it so profusely. With 
their cenfused ideas of geography, particularly in 
regard to our.continent, I believe they imagine in 
Franee and Italy that before coming to Europe we 
spend a year er twe picking up gold in the streets 
of California, or diamonds in Brazilian cities, and 
that when we leave Paris it is to return to these 
eceupations. Adieu. 








THE WEEKLY FARMER. 


SUBSOIL PLOWING. 


Brrorg commencing spring work it will be well 
te consider which lands should, and which should 
not, be subsoiled. 

From the days of Jethro Tull until within the 
last twenty-five or thirty years the farmers of En- 
gland were content, in common with those of other 
countries, to stir the immediate surface of the soil, 
and were not aware that a greater depth of dis- 
turbance would produce a larger and better result. 
Indeed, it was generally believed that the whole 
matter which went to fertilize plants belonged to 
the immediate surface, or that portion known as 
loam—a name given, urtil very recently, to the 
disturbed portion only—which, by the combined 
influences of sun, air, and decay of vegetation, 
changes its color. The fact that the components 
ef the soil beneath these points were all to be 
found as part of the integrants of plants was 
scarcely known, and still less so that they could 
not be absorbed by them, and thus go to make up 
their structure, until acted on by a series of influ- 
ences caused by atmospheric contact and the pres- 
ence of humidity; not the result of stagnant wa- 
ter. Liebig first exposed the true value of the in- 
organic substances of the soil, or those parts which 
were not the immediate result of plant decay ; and 
farmers slowly yielded their long-cherished belief 
that the black portions of the soil alone could make 
plazts. These new doctrines gave rise to the use 
of a subsoil plow, which, without elevating the 
subsoil to the surface, disturbed it in places, and 
permitted a free circulation of atmosphere between 
its particles, The deep cuts made by the plow 





also acted in degree as under-drains, and per- 
mitted, under some special conditions of surface— 
such as the slope of hills, etc.—redundant water to 
pass away. Air necessarily entered, and chemical 
changes occurred ; the surface of the particles of 
the subsoil were soon conditioned so as to sustain 


roots, and they passed into it to greater depths 


than had been before known. These, in turn,.ab- 
sorbed from the subsoil larger quantities of inor- 
ganic matter, rendered soluble by chemical changes 
consequent upon moisture and air. The constitu- 
ents were taken into the plants above, and portions 
not marketable as crops, decayed in the upper soil, 
adding to the greasy, unctuous, organic matter 
new portions of inorganic food for future crops. 
Plants had longer roots as well as greater number 
of fibres, and larger crops was the consequence. 
The decay of these roots in the soil left tubes te 
great depths; the atmosphere could come in laden 
with gases, resulting from vegetable decomposi- 
tion required by plants; rains and dews, which 
wash the nitrogenous exhalations of all organic 
nature from “the atmosphere, descended into the 
subsoils, which gradually changed color so as to 
make deep loamy soils in localities where before 
only sparse, shallow-rooted crops could be grown. 
All this was heard of by the American farmer long 
before he was awakened to action; and even now, 
when every truly practical farmer owns a subsoil 
plow, he can tell you of some neighbor who cau- 
tioned him against its use, and who insisted that 
the deep disturbance of his soil would let all the 
manures filter downward ; forgetting that, if that 
were true, every well would be the receptacle of 
the results of decay, every spring would be a cess- 
pool, and every rivulet but an organic charnel- 
house. Nature, in the wisdom of her laws, has 
rendered the carbon and alumina of the soil, after 
proper exposure to atmospheric influences, capa- 
ble of receiving and retaining all the results of 
decay ; and the value of a farm must depend upon 
the depth to which its surface by disturbance is 
rendered capable of performing this peculiar func- 
tion. 

Thoroughly subsoil-plowed lands soon become 
capable of deeper surface plowing, without injur- 
ing the crops; and if under-drained, which is but 
the perfection of the very principles presented in- 
the theory of subsoil plowing, then all the mechan- 
ical conditions necessary for maximum results are 
secured. And when these exist, the chemical con- 
ditions follow as a natural consequence. 

Among the advantages arising from subsoil 
plowing may be enumerated the following: Thé 
value of land for agricultural purposes is doubled ; 
the relative amount of manure required, as com- 
pared with the amount of produce, is lessened ; 
the farm is essentially protected from the effects 
of drought ; all future labor of the farm is mate- 
rially lessened, and thus the expenses of teams, 
the wear and tear of agricultural implements, are 
all decreased, while the quality of crops, and their 
quantity, are so augmented that, per bushel or per 
poand, they take a preference in every market. 

It has been said, and probably with truth, that 
if the subsoil plows and under-drains of England 
had not been introduced up to this time, the area 
of land under cultivation could not have sustained 
her population. Fifteen years ago there was not 
in the State of as many subsoil plows as 
there are now founderies for casting them; and 
when a friend of the writer first introduced. the 
subsoil plow he had not a neighbor who had seen 
one. We suppose this may be said of some farm- 
er in every county in the United States within the 
last twenty-five years. 








WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New Yor, Saturday, Feb. 12, 1859. 
Tuz Wholesale Produce Markets have been more free- 
ly supplied with Coane Se ee pe, p08 ho demand 
has been moderate. The principal varieties of Grain 
have been held above the views of purchasers; hence 


ug: 
been actively inquired for, and prices close 
.... Sugars, Teas, and Rice have been in good s 
Coffee and Molasses have been tly dealt in. Prices 
have not varied much.... 


Whisky have 

















been in li: request....We append a revised list of 

the closing quotations for the leading articles: 
Unsound State Flour, per bbL.:...... 00 @ $460 
Superfine to extra State, per bar: 510 @ 590 
Superfine to estern, per barrel 510 @ 65650 
ee cecccccccccs 560 @ 815 
Fancy to extra esee, per barrel... 610 @ 800 
Extra Canadian, per barrel.......... - 6% @ 7 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 550 8 75 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 350 é 4% 
Corn Meal, per barrel..........-+.++5 360 @ 42 
White Wheat, per bushel....... coves 1874@ 175 
Red Wheat, per bushel .............5 9 @ 140 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel ..... 85 b 4 87 
Rye, per bushel ........-sseeceseeeee 78 86 
Barley, per bush ™% @ 10 
Western Oats, 61 @ 64 
j eoeetpe ag sb @ 8 
Jersey and tn’ 55 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 48 Ne 
Cotton, i gueny ating pound......... 14 12 
Mess Pork, per ssseescceccccces 1800 @ 18 62} 
Prime Pork, per barrel.............. ° rime 13 1 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 800 92 
Cut Meats, per pound......... 6 @ 9t 
_ asnoeesne 1% @ 123 
State Butter, pound.. 16 @ bf 
Western Butter, per pound ll 20 
Cheese, per pound......... 9 1k 
Rice, per 100 pounds......... 3265 4% 
Rio Coffee, per pound....... cccccccce %@ 12 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ......... coves &e@ 8 
Cuba M per gallon...........+ - g 28 
New Orleans , per pound ...... 64 8+ 
New Orleans Mo! per gallon.... 39 @ 41 
Hyson Teas, per pound...... - &%6§@ 55 
jane ba Te gee er % @ 3 
Domestic Whisky, per nD 277 @6 274 
Hops, new, per pound......... 10 @ 18 
Hops, per pound, 1857 ........ceee00 26 6 
Hay, per 100 pounds...,...........+- 17 @ 95 
Tallow, per pound..,.,......sss-++s ° 14@ os 
CrudesTurpentine, per 280 pounds ... 8315 @ 381% 
Spirite Turpentine, per BD cccccee 43 @ 50 
OR, FOP MANE .cccccsccvccesvccvess 256¢@ 287) 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds .« 172%@ 175 
Linseed Oil, ord gg ec ecccoes 70 @ Tl 
Kentucky To! , per pound .. #e@e 18 
EAEE TORAAED ooo creccescccscass 6 $s 2 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... 86 oe 
« Pulled Wool ...........++s 32 @ 45 


The Country Produce Markets have been quiet, during 
the week. All the Fruits and Vegetables in season have 
been y freely offered. Some new Salad and Rad- 
ishes have been received by steamer from Savannah.... 
Poultry and game have been less abundant and quoted 





higher.... too, have advanced slightly... .Butter 
and Cheese have attracted less attentian. 














inclined te bronchial complaints should not be without 
them. They are by Messrs. John L. Brown & 
Son, who, as A’ ies, rank among the first in this 


city, and are sold by all the principal Druggists. — Bos- 
ton Journal. - . i 


Wro.esate Paces owTarvep bY Propvosrs at Wasn- 







a mn, orn, oes Cae swocnceneees lg + @ $5 
, ute, poses 

= 200 3 225 

8it 200 

250 $ 400 

8 00 500 

% @ 8T} 

0 @ 12 

s| @ 1% 

0 @ 600 

per 00 16 00 

Celery, table, per dozen bunches .. bt] 100 

Celery, Soup, per dozen bunches. . 6b @ 20 

Garlic, per 100 bunches. ............. 0 @ 600 

Parsley, per 100 bunches,............ & @ 1% 

Salad, per 1 BD eccenpescccccces % @ 550 

Radishes, new, per 100 bunches...... 00 8 00 

Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen 24 bs 

Western, limed, per dozen..... 18 3 20 

POF POP. ..cccccccccscscce » = 15 

Fowls, per pound ° 8 @ 13 

50 @ ™ 

= 

12 @ 15 

146 @ 20 

63 @ «15 

624 @ 81¢ 

Pigeons, per dozen .............0+++ 200 @. 250 

OOP PUNRs koe cccccvaseces - 6&6e@ 8T} 

Prarie Hens, per pair % @ 10 

oe % @ 37 

ps'ee 8 @ 5 

6 @ 10 

10 @ 12 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. — 


'y. Indeed, at this season of the , those at all 





and Consumption. 





WORTHY OF NOTE for Coughs, Colds, 
= = Rev. “pe MAN a New 
ork, says: **G men — ve used your Vegetable 
Puli Baleam myself, with benefit, in catarrhal 
coughs and colds, and have known it to be used with 
effect in the early stages of Pulmonary affections in 
‘amilies around me." 

Owing to an unprecedented sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations, against which the public are cautioned. 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 

- wed only by REED wooo BALSAM.” 
only , CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
Price, large, $1; small, 50 cents. 

BARNES & PARK, Agents, New York. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S 
PIANO FORTES, 

281 and 283 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
HENRY H. HOOPER, Jz., Agent. 


PSReATORE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 

Which is so common now-a-days, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has 
been used in thousands of cases where the hair was com- 
ing out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest its de- 
cay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It 
is, at the same time, unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. 
A single application will render it soft and glossy for 
several days. 

SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 








SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rurat Manvatus! 
These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the more important branches of Rural Economy and Ru- 
ral Art; thus promoting public taste, enhancing domes- 
tie comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increas. 
ing the profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are 
adapted to all sections—Southern as well as Northern in- 
terests being faithfully represented therein. The series 
eomprises : 

THe Hovse: 
A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Houses, Barns, and other Out-Buildings, with 
marly Original Designs. 

THe GaRDEN: 


Comprises Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, and an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life 
and Growth. 

THe Farm: 

With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- * 
nures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
etc. Illustrated. 

Domestic ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Hus- 
bandry; with Directions for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc., 


the Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees. 
Price of each of the above, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 





THESE FOUR RURAL MANUALS, 
Bound in one large, handsome gilt volume, may be had 
for $1 50. It forms of i‘self a Compiere Lipgary or 
Rugat Arvatgs, and should have a place on the book- 
shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by 
First Mam. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
YMBOLS OF THE CAPITAL; 
OR, CIVILIZATION IN NEW YORK. 
. By A D. MAYO. 





ConrTENTs : 
I. The Hudson; or, Life in the Country. 
Il. The Capital City; or, Society in Town. 
III. The Force of Free Labor. 
IV. Man and his Modern Inventions. . 
V. The Gold Dollar. 
VI. The Normal School and the Observatory. 
I. Pedantry and Power. 
VIII. The Capital and the Higher Law. 
IX. The Studios; or, Art in New York. 
X. The Penitentiary; or, Crime in New York. 
XI. Woman in America. 
XII. The Churches; or, Religion in New York. 
XIII. The Rural Cemetery; or, Life and Death. 
868 pages, 12mo. 
Price, $1. Full gilt, $1 50. 
THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
No. 523 Broadway, (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


HIRD VOEUME. — MARIE LOUISE 
HANKIN'S§, and FANNIE LUCELE'S 


GAZETTE. 





LITERARY 
UR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, con- |. LarcesT and HANDSOMELT MAGAZINE for 1859. 


taining all the new Publications of the day, also 
me to Book buyers than ever telee of- 
red. Send fora 


Address EVANS & CO., 

677 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. _ 

RED SONGS OF SCOT- 


O*= HUND 
LAND, Price 50 cents. 
BEAUTIES OF CALEDONIA, with a 


Portrait of Burns, Price $1. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








l WORTH OF MUSIC FOR 25 Cents. |* 


The GENTLE ANNIE MELODIST con- 
tains the WORDS and MUSIC of over 60 of the popular 
Songs of the day. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 

In Press: 
GENTLE ANNIE MELODIST, No. 2. 

FIRTH, POND, & CO., 

547 Broadway, New York. 
Por Cash and on Short Time, 
Are invited to examine the New and beautiful Stock 





of the Subscribers, consisting of 
RIBBONS, 
7 DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
and LAGHS, 
including a handsome line of 


LACE MANTILLAS, | 
all of the best qualities and ef their own importation. 
MITCHELL & McLINTOCK, 
599 Broadway, New York, 
A few doers below Houston, 
STANDARD ELBGANT AND 
VALUABLE WORES. 
JUST ISSUED. 


i.—-A New History oF rae Conquzsr 6r Mzxtoo, 
by R. A. Wilson. This is 





ean 

Cloth, $8 50; Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $450; Turkey 
Gilt, $5 00; Super Turkey Antique, $5 50. 

IiL.—“ Taz Crry or tas Gezar Kine.” By Dr. J. 
T. Barclay, Missionary to Jerusalem. ‘‘ The most accu- 
rate and reliable account of Modern Jerusalem yet given 
in the En “— Bibliotheea Sacra. 

Prices same as “ Palestine Past and Present." 

The above works are uniform in size and styie. 

Post-paid on the receipt of the retail price. 

JAMES CHALLEN & SON, No. 2 South Sixth 


Street, Phila. 
SHELDON & CO., No. 115 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., No. 117 Washington 
Street, Beston. 


gt cui BALSAM OF WILD 
RRY. 

In the whole history of medical discoveries, no remed: 
has formed so many or such remarkable‘cures of 
affections of the oo and Chest; of Coughs, 


PTION iteclf; 6 thie fer-famsen, 
Balsam. 








Best Writers, Fashions, Engravings, and Patterns. 
24 Colored Steel Plates and 24 Sheets of Music (each a 
foot square) during the year. Tinted covers and fine 
pier. Supsorirrion $2—and a book or jewelry, worth 

1, given beside the Magazine. Clubs get books or jew- 
elry extra to the full amount of the money they send. 
Inclose 4 three cent stamps for Catalogues to seleet from, 
and specimen copy to examine. Agents paid well every 
where. Address 

MARIE LOUISE HANKINS & CO., 
Office of “‘ Daily Museum,” Appleton Buildings, N, Y. 

THE EX-GOVERNOR'S WILL, a Great Original 
Novel, by Maziz Loviszs Hanxuvs, commenees with 
the Volume. 


BULWER'S NOVEL—COMPLETE. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 





“My Novel,” “‘ The Caxtons," “ Pelham," &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 5 eents; Muslin, $1 00, 


Published HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New Yok 


of Sane meant Ceaen et wy 
pe Fee dy ee 4 oe 


$ 50 — SINGER’S FAMILY SEWING 
* MACHINES. 
PRICE ONLY FIFTY DOLLARS. 
For goed werk and good looks this machine is une- 
qualed. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 486 Broadway. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No. 329 Pearl Street, . Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 
JOHN K. HOPPEL. 


LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 

ont A opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


MPLOYMENT.—@650 a Month. —A resi- 
dent AGENT is wanted in every Town and County 
in the United States, to engage in a respectable and easy 
business, by which the above its may be 
realized. Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 2 


Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


GREAT CURIOSITY.— Particulars free.— 
Agents wanted. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


MERICAN GUANO.—To Farmers and 
Dealers in Guano.—This Guano, from Jarvis Island, 


taining 80 cent. of Phos- 
in the Pacific Ocean, con’ — saleable 




















wen a and Sulphates of Lime, 
fertilizer known, is offered for sale in or small 
quantities at about —- the price Peruvian. 
For full information particulars, 
Address Cc. 8. MARSHALL, 
President of the American 
Srazet, New Youk- 
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Aliee Learmont—38 Cents, 
By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


A HERO, 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS, 
ALICE LEARMONT. 


Tales by Miss MULOCH. 
Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman," “ Olive," 
“The Ogilvies,” dc., dec. 
Complete in one vol. 12mo, Muslin, price 50 
cents; Paper Covers, 38 cents. New Edi- 
tion. (Originally published in 1853.) 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,.* Hanrer & Broruens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Fifty Cents. 
QGuemse SEWING MACHINES. 

In point of beauty, durability, perfection of work, and 
capacity to perform every variety of sewing, no other 
sewing machines can compare with SINGER'S. New 
and improved machines at greatly reduced prices. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
#8 Broadway. 


W. S. & C. H. THOMSON’S 


New Sxrrts ror 1859. 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


DOUBLE EXTENSION SKIRT, 


WITH PATENT EYELET FASTENINSS, 


Made without Sewing. 


Universally pronounced ‘‘ the most perfect Skirt ever 
made.” 








THE GOSSAMER EXPANSION, 
The lightest and most graceful Skirt ever produced. 


THE PICCOLOMINI! 

By means of clasps — this beautiful and economical 
garment can be taken to pieces, washed, and put togeth- 
er again at pleasure. 

All the above have Thomsons’ celebrated patent Watch 
Spring Bustle, and are stamped with our name and trade 
mark (the crown). 

ALSO, 


NELSON’S SEIRT SUPPORTERS, 
By far the best Skirt Supporter yet invented. 


For sale by the principal retailers every where, 
Ww. S. & C. H. THOMSON, 
233 Broadway, New York. 


Guenrs SEWING MACHINES, 


For all manufacturing purposes have a great repute- 
tion honestly earned. All the products of these ma- 
chines are in active demand at extra prices. 

I. M. SINGER & Co., 458 Broadway. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Office 505 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


ALWAYS GET THE BEST! 


OORE'’S RURAL NEW-YOREER 
is not only the most complete, beautiful, and 
popular AericuLTuralL, LireRaRrry, anv Famity News- 
PaPeR published, but the one whieh gives most promin- 
ence to Hortieuliure, Reral A ée. Its Hor- 
tieultural Department is invaluable to every cultivator 
of Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, &c., whether on a large 
er small scale. 
THE PREMIUM PLANS OF FARM BUILDINGS 
appearing in present (10th) volume will be worth many 
times its price to any one about to build or interested in 
Rural Architecture. The Plan of Farm House given in 
No. 1 (Jan. Ist), is a perfeet model, having received 
ap over sixty other designs. The First Prize Barn 
n this week's No. (Feb. Sth)—believed to be the best plan 
ever given in this country—is illustrated with 13 engrav- 
ings, and fully described. Premium or other su- 
perior plans of Rural and Suburban Buildings be 
given as often as once a month during the year. 
OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES! 

Tam Rona. is the paper you want for both self end 
Family, whether residing in Town or Country, for while 
its are of the order (Useful, Entertai 
“ ate Sopmenens oR is unique and attractive. It 
no y treats ably and fully upon Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Rural Architecture, &., but has many other dis- 
tinct and carefully-conducted ents—under such 
headings as Domestic Economy, Educational, The Trav- 
eler, Ladies’ Portfolio, Choiec Miscellany, Sabbath Mus- 
ings, Useful Olio (Scientific, &c.) The Story Teller, 
Young Rurahist, Youtii's Corner, &c.)—with a complete 
Summary of News, Market Reports, &c., &c. It mM- 
PLOYS TUB BEST TALENT, is universally pronounced the 

in tte Sphere—and the racr that it has a Far 
LARGER circulation than any other Rural Journal in the 
World is conclusive evidence of its great value and su- 
Periority. Tue Reogax has subscribers in every State 
and Territory, the Canadas, éc., and is, emphatically, 
A NATIONAL PAPER FOR THE TIMES! 

Published Weekly, in Double Quarto Form—printed 

pot ester pinek rs | ay re a year; 3 
> 6 fo 3 Cy ® ; 
$31 50, F ba r $15, 20 for $26; 30 for 














Ov NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FAMILY 
ae SEWING MACHINES. | 

Tm readed—Locked Elastic Stitch, Table, &c. 
ieatlel seats ane MnulY se ond sow a move 

substan seam than any other. ERN 0., 

Agis, 610 Breadway, opposite St. Nicholas 





HUMPHREYS’ 
Specific Hommopathic Remedies, 
For Domestic and Private Use, 


Stand confessedly at the head of remedial means for the 


use of the They are alike removed from the 
poisonous, gerons, and repulsive doses of quackery, 
or old-school cti i -cure, 





P , the inconveni of water. 
or the intricate and pe pee obscurities of the usual 
Homeopathic books medicines. Consisting of sim- 
ple specifics for the various diseases to which they are 
related; put up in the form of simple sugar pellets; and 
prepared of ingredi neither dangerous nor disgusting, 
aay women Se nee resource of the parent or nurse, 
and are the comfort of the complaining or invalid. 

They possess these positive advantages. ey are 
harmless; no injury can arise from their use. They are 
simple; you always know what to take, and how to take 
it. They are convenient; you can give the proper Sugar 
te at a moment's warning, without hesitation or delay. 

hey are efficient; in th ds of cases disease is ar- 
rested at once, and the system relieved without prostra- 
tion or delay. 

LIST OF SPECIFIC REMEDIES. 

No. 1. Fever Pille—For Fever, Congestion, and Inflam- 
mation of all kinds. 

No. 2. Worm Pills— For Worm Fever, Worm Colic, 
and Wetting the Bed. 

No. 8. Baby's Pills—For Colic, Crying, Teething, and 
Wakefulness of Infants. 

No. 4. Diarrhea Pille—For Diarrhea, Cholera Infan- 
tum, and Summer Complaint. 

No. 5. Pilis—For Colic, Griping, Dysentery 
or Bloody Flux. - 

No. 6. Cholera Pills — For Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Nausea, and Vomiting. 

No. 7. Cough Pills — For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Influenza, and Sore Throat. 

No. 8. Teothache Pille—For Toothache, Faceache, and 
Neuralgia. 


No. 9. Headache Pilla—For Headache, Vertigo, Heat, 
and Fullness of the Head. 

No. 10. ia Pille— For Weak and Deranged 
Stomachs, Constipation, and Bilious Complaint. 

No. 11. For Female Irregularities — Scanty, Painful, 
or Suppressed Periods. 

No. 12. Female Pills— For Leucorrhea, Profuse 
Menses, and Bearing Down. 
~ No. 13. Croup Pills—For Croup, Hoarse Cough, Bad 


ing. 
No. 14. Salé Rhewm Pills—For Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face. 
No. 15. Rheumatic Pille+-For Pain, Lameness or Sore- 
ness in the Chest, Back, Loins, or Limbs. 


A.—For Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, 
old mismanaged Agues. 

P.—For Piles, Blind or Bleeding, Internal or External. 

O.—For Sore, Weak, or Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids; 
Failing. Weak, or Blurred Sight. 

C. — For Catasrh, of long standing or recent, either 
with obstruction or profuse di rge. 

W. C.—For Whooping-Cough, abating its violence and 
shortening its course. 


In acute diseases— such as Fevers, Inflammations, 
Diarrheeas, Dysentery, Croup, Rheumatism, and such 
eruptive diseases as Scarlet Fever, Measles, and Erysip- 
elas — the advantage of giving the proper remedies 
promptly is obvious, and in all such cases the specifics 
act like a charm. 

Coughs and Colds, which are of such frequent occur- 
rence, and which so often lay the foundation of di d 
lungs, bronchitis, and consumption, may all be at once 
cured by the Fever and Cough Pills. 

In all chronic diseases, such as Dyspepsia, Weak Stom- 
ach, Constipation, Liver Complaint, Piles, Female De- 
bility and Irregularities, old Headache, Sore or Weak 
Eyes, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, and other old eruptions, the 
case has specifics whose proper application will afford a 
eure in almost every instance. Often the cure of a single 
chronic difficulty, such as Dyspepsia, Piles, or Catarrh, 
Headache, or Female Weakness, has more than paid for 
the case ten times over. 

PRICES. 
Full set, 20 large vials in Morocoo Case and Book. $5 00 
Full set, 20 large vials in Plain Case and Book... 400 











Case of 15 numbered boxes and Book ............ 200 
Case of any 6 numbered boxes and Book ........ - 100 
Single numbered bexes, with directions........ eo & 


Single lettered boxes, with directions. ........... 50 
Large plantation or physician's case, 1 & 2 oz vials 15 00 
OUR REMEDIES BY MAIL. 

Look over the list; make up « case of what kind you 
choose, and inclose the amount in a current note or 
stamps by mail to our address, at No. 562 Broadway, 
New Yerk, and the medicine will be duly returned by 
mail or express, free of charge. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

We desire an active, efficient agent for the sale of our 
remedies, in every town or community in the United 
States. Address F. HUMPHREYS & CO., 

No. 562 Broadway, New York. 


EW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY. 
W. M. LAPSLEY, No. 25 Nassau Street. 
Persons desirous of making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large or small, of use or luxury, from a 
Book to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl to a Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at 5 cent. commission charge. Refers to G. L. Samp- 
son, ie. Cashier Long Island Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co., New York; J. D. 
Dameron & Co., New Orleans. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
NEW SCHOOL TALE. 
ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
“ A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 

By Fasprrice W. Farrer (Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge). 1 vol. 12mo, Muslin. Price $1. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 

“It is pleasant to preface our notice of this work by a 
genuine conviction that it is one of the most charming 
and touching of books that it has ever been our lot to 
read. No book, since the advent of ‘ Tom Brown's School 
Days raw has given such an admirable picture ef 

ool life,” 


inner 
Second, 
MRS. UMSTED'S NOVEL. 
SO UF BS WO. Ds 
A SOCIETY NOVEL. 
By Mrs. Littre Devenevx UmsTep. 
1 vol. 12mo, Muslim. Price $1. 

“ Southweld is a fiction of much more than erdi 
merit. It has power enough to make the fortune of h 
a dozen fashionable novels, The society of which it 
treats is anatomized with infinite skill; each secret 
spring of its action is revealed, and its skeleton is 
stripped, one by one, of its false coverings, which form 
the brilliant and fascinating outside put forth to the 
world. As a society novel, it is, with hardly an excep- 
tion, one of the most consummately managed and allur- 
ing books which we have ever read” 

*,* These books are sold by all Booksellers, and sent 
by mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, by ~ 

Rupp & CARLETON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
No. 130 Grand Street (Brooks’ Building, corner of 
Broadway), New York. 


URIFIES THE BLOOD. 


“B. F. Williams's Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
and Iodide of Potassium" is a popular remedy for Scrof- 











ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


I desire the Members of this High Court of Morals in 
Medicine te give the following their consideration. I 
ask this for the sake of humanity: 

REMEMBER :—We can not be sick, we can have no 

n, but when some natural outlet for the blood’s impur- 
ities is closed or inactive. 

In the year 1751 this great truth was announced in 
the following propositions :— 

That impurity of the blood, by impeding the circula- 
tion, preduces inflammation or derangement of that or- 
gan or tissue where the impurity has ted itself. 

That medical men have applied different names to the 
derangements of each organ, according to the greater or 
less violence of the symptoms. 

That there is but one disease. These various groupe 
of derangements and symp » having i of the 
blood for their common source, and differing from each 
other only in degree of intensity. 

The annunciator of this simple theory, of the unity 
and identity of disease, was so fully convinced of its ster- 
ling truth, that for thirty years he gave his whole atten- 
tion to the position of a medicine whose effect should 
be to remove all the blood's impurities, by the agency 
of the circulation, to the bowels, whose office would be 
to expel them from the bate. Thus cuffmg all local 
and general afflictions by ing away what they fed 








upon. He was eminently su 1, after so many years 
ef laborious research, in producing a medicine, mild in 
its operation, and safe under all circumstances, yet suffi- 
ciently powerful to pervade the whole system. Incapa- 
ble of injuring the most tender, yet energetic enough for 
the most powerful constitution. Capable of being di- 
gested, and, mixing with the bloed, it acted on the sys- 
tem strictly in accordance with the laws of the animal 
economy. To this medicine was giveg the name of 
BRANDRETH'S VEGETABLE UNIV AL PILLS. 

A rapid glance at the uses of the blood, and the condi- 
tions upon which depend its healthy production, may 
dispel some of the erroneous notions and unfounded 
theories which have obstructed the path of inquiry, and 
may lead to a recognition of the doctrine for which I con- 
tend. 


It is from the productive power of the blood the solids 
are formed and their vitality sustained. The blood 
takes up and carries away the worn-out particles of the 
body, and supplies the new ones for the repairs of the 
structure and the due exercise of its functions, It sup- 
plies nourishment for the growth of parts, and for the 
reparation of their daily waste. By it wounds are 
healed and those granulations formed which fill up the 
cavities of ulcers. Blood is requisite to the actions of 
the nervous system ; cut off its communication, and the 
sensibility of a member is lost. The vigor and activity 
of animal! life depend upon its condition, and according 
to the qualities of the mass when disease sets in are the 
chances of recovery. 

From it the secretions are all derived. Bile, urine, 
gastric juice, saliva, &c., however different in appear- 
ance and character, all have the blood for their common 
source. Now, if the circulation is lerated or impeded 
by foreign matters, and the digestive organs are impaired, 
the blood is further degenerated from a state of health ; 
the liver becomes torpid, aud performs its functions im- 
perfectly; the lungs sym 
der, and vitalize it but feebly. If waste particles are 
detained in the circulation they become deposited and 
form tumors and a or produce violent fevers, 
If the i are retained or deficient in quantity, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, and a thousand other evils follow. 
These various conditions of the blood produce local or 
general disease. BUT IT IS EVIDENT THEY ALL 
SPRING FROM ONE CAUSE—IMPURE BLOOD. 
Expel this impurity by judicious purgation and you must 
eradicate the disease, for disease can not be present in 
that person whose blood is pure. Common sense tells 
us this. A cumulative experience of many years has 
infallibly proved it. If this doctrine was contrary to 
reason, yet if experience should invariably prove it, we 
must discard reason and cling to the fact experience has 
taught us. But here reason and experience go hand in 
hand. Brandreth's pills, by restoring the blood to its 
primal purity and natural course, will remove disease, by 
whatever technical term it may be known or defined by 
medical men. ; 

The theory of one disease, and one method of eure, is 
not supposed to be gaining ground rapidly, but the idea 
of the unity of disease is being gradually developed. 
And in schools of medicine it is even now taught “that 
an outward ulcer and an inward abscess, though the re- 
sults of different proximate causes, are occasioned by im- 
purity of the blood, and are cured by purging it." 

THE DOCTRINES OF THE UNITY OF DISEASE, 
AND OF ONE METHOD OF CURE, ARE BUT THB 
TWO HALVES OF ONE GREAT TRUTH; AND 
THE EXISTENCE OF THIS ONE CURE, OR UNI- 
VERSAL REMEDY, BECOMES A RATIONAL SUB- 
JECT OF INQUIRY, AND IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF 
PROOF. 

The cures effected by the use of Brandreth's Pills in 
the one hundred and eight years they have been before 
the public have placed their elaims to this distinction 
beyond all question. Time has established their univer- 
sal utility and applicability to disease. And as the med- 
ieine which can cure can also prevent disease, their pra- 
dent use during of epidemies and tagi 
have preserved many valuable lives. 

Thousands of persons in the cities and villages of the 
United States can be reierred to, who have been restored 
to health by their use. By no other power than their 
own inherent virtues could they, for so leng a period, 
have kept favor with the public, and have extended their 

putation from tinent to continent. 

The undersigned has himeelf prepared Brandreth's 
Vegetable Pills for upward of thirty years, and bas had 
opportunities of their sanitary properties in an 
extensive practice. cir value in cases of t sick- 

















deposit of morbifie matter may havé taken this 
dicine, having through digestion entered the circula- 
tion, pevetrates every reeess of the bedy, and either ex- 
ls, or causes to be absorbed for expulsion, every un- 
ealthy particle. Brandreth's Pills are now given in 
practice by forty-nine hundred censcientious physicians 
in the United States. They have found that their 
tients may take the pilis without regard to the w 
or other disturbing causes; their effects, at all times, be- 
ing certain and salutary. The Pills are now daily ad- 
ministered to youth, manhood, and old age, are 
given to females under the most critical and delicate eir- 
cumstances because they do not disturb or shock the ani- 
ewe function, but restore their order and re-establish 


th. 

Brandreth's Pills are made of Herbs, Roots, 
and Essences, and are therefore purely vegetable. No 
chemical production enters into their composition. The 
Brandreth Pills prove that there are within us faculties, 
both bedily and intellectual, with which certain herbs 
have affinity, and over which they have a power for re- 
storing health to the body and mind. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are admirably adapted to 
evercome the diseases of hot climates. Their prompt 








action pr 4 £ of the brain or viscera, 
and clearing away those obstructions of the intestinal 
canal, and those engorgements of the large veins, which 


occasion so many alarming symptoms, leading to rapid 
dissolution under the heat of a trepical sun. 

By their use the blood’s vitality and energy are sus- 
tained, for, by keeping it free from oppression or taint, 
it is enabled to withstand all those insidious approaches 
of disease to which persons of ‘ bad’ blood are always pre- 





ula, Tetter, Ringworm, Blotches on the Face, Infi 

tion of the Kidneys, Leucorrhaa, and like afflictions— 

cures Rheumatism. I have now the centro of this prep- 

aration, and putting it up in handsome style. Physi- 

cians prescribe it because they are shown the recipe. 
Natouxz, Miss. WM, H. FOX, 





BRANDRETH'S PILLS are fast superseding every 
other medicine. The fact that they have been known in 
England and the United States for a period of 108 
is not only an evidence <——_ estimation, but of their 
necessiiy to the public 


thise with the general disor-- 





E one who is prevailed upon to use this inestima- 
ble medicine feels under lasting obligations to thoseqwho 
overcame hiv prejudices. And those who have become 
experimentally acquainted with its value, feel that their 
time and evergies could not be better em thas in 
the elucidation of its sanitary—its health- 
erties. The public's servant, 


r box, and 
ee ene ty Oar preeen—e in a box— 





TS GREAT UNFINISHED PROBLEMS 

OF THE UNIVERSE, 

With the motions of the Sun and the Planets through 

— and the determination of the centre of the Stellar 
verse. . 


By Prov. O. M. MITCHELL, 
A Lectare delivered before an immense audience, Jan’ 
2th at the Academy of Music, New York, just published 
in the Pulpit and Rostrum, No 3. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER and JAS. T. BRADY'S 
Addresses or) Mental Culture for Woman may be found 
complete in Pulpit and Rostrum, No, 2. 

T. L. CUYLER'S Sermon on Amusements, Theatres, 
ete., is in Pulpit and Rostrum. No, 1, 

PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, 10 cents a number, or 12 
successive numbers $1 00. Sold by Booksellers and 
News Agents. E. D. BARKER, Publisher, 848 Broad- 
way, New York. 


SOLD ONLY BY CANVASSING AGENTS, 


COOPER’S NOVELS. 





ELEGANTLY VIGNETTES 
ILLUSTRATED ON STEEL 
EDITION. AND WOOD. 


From Drawings by F. 0. C. DARLEY. 
A Volume Published Monthly, containing a Novel 
complete. Price $1 50. 


Mailed free of postage, on receipt of price. 
G” Acents Wanten In evesy Crrv. 


W.A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers, 
377 Broadway, N. Y. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 





Every mechanic who begins the year by purchasing 
one of SINGER'S sewing machines will be $1000 better 
off when the yearends 

L M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 
GENUINE.—This ‘long-established and popular 
remedy for purifying the blood, and the cure of uleerous 
and eruptive disorders, may be taken at this season of the 
year with salutary effect by every ene. 
Prepared end sold by A. B, & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subseribers for 
“LOSSING $ PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION," in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, een- 
taining — of 1500 pages, and 1100 beantiful illustra- 
tions. This work will sold exclusively by ta, to 
each of whom a 6 District will be given. in- 
ducements offe Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full culars address 
ag ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ew York. 


= Every Number of Hazrun’s Macgasure contains 
rom 20 to 0 pages—and from one third te one half— 
more readiog than any ether in the eountry. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


The Publislers believe that the Seventesa Volumgs of 
Harrer’s M 4@AziNe now issued contain a og oy amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than will be feund in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no vd since the ecommeneement ef the Magazine 
have its literery and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; ani the Publishers refer to the eentents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future eledma upon the patronage of the Ameriean publle. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° ° - S800 
Two Copies for One Year. ° ° . 50 
Three or more Copies fer One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Batra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tun Sup- 
SCRIBERS. 
Hanrzs’s Weecry and Hauran's Macaarwn, togeth- 
@r, one year, $4 00. 


The co upon “ Harrsr’s 


Magazine’ must be 
at the (Office where it te received. The Postage isi 
wie Conts @ year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Czrrs a Nompan; $2 50 4 Yuan. 
LFvom the N. ¥. Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1809.) 


Hazrze's W ekx.y.—The fifty-twe sumbers of this at- 
tractive and entertaining 











— &c.—there are the records ef jokes, new and old—- 
and, above all, there are those ing wood-eut repre- 
sentations of contemporary men and things, of follies and 
fashions, and of cust and tries — all contained 
within a single volume, and to be had for a song. It is 
a grand pieture-book of the human life of the nineteenth 
century, in all its phases, and in nearly all nations, Ev- 
ery class of readers, moreover, may be interested by it— 
the old and thoughtful, the young and gay; the maz of 








the child and the woman, 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy forOne Year. . . .., . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . - 40 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . WO 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twaivs 
or TWENTY-FIVE Sussorinens. 
TExMe-ror AnvEstisine.—Fifty Cents a Lina. 
A Liberal Disaount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 
*," Persons living in the City of New York wi 
e Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, gill please 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 


ey, to the Office of Publication. 
 HAPRER & BROTHERS, Pusirecess, . 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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Jvrra. “Oh! the darling Valentine! 
Sma Boy. “ Please, Miss, the Boss’s orders w 
got the Money. It’s ten dollars.” 


CITY VALENTINES. 
Q 











I’m sure it’s from Edward!” 
as that I wasn’t to leave the Valentine without I 





ae. _ 
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aire 


MOLL» 


INJuRED Wire, ‘“ And so, Mr. Brown, these are the Accounts you were obliged to sit up in order 


to finish! Hearts and Cupid, indeed!” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER 


FROM THE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


TO THE 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT 


WILL APPEAR IN 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 


OF 





THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 


For which nearly al! the Great Authors in the country 
write. 


Prospectus for the Year 1859. 


@he proprietor of the NEW YORK LEDGER is grat- 
ified at having it in his power to announce in his Pros- 
pectus for the new year—1859—that all the old popular 
and eminent writers of the LEDGER staff have been re- 
tained, and new ones added. Among the latter we are 
pleased to mention the name of the Hon. EDWARD 
EVERETT, who is to furnish a series of articles, to be 
continued during the entire year, under the title of 
“THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS." For these arti- 
cles alone we have already paid Mr. Everett (for the ben- 
efit of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association) the sum 
of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, 
we need only state the simple fact, that its circulation is 
larger than that of any other TEN literary papers in the 
country. - Its great succeas is owing to the facts that its 
proprietor secures the best writers in the country, and 
spares no expense in getting up the BEST FAM'LY 

‘APER—a paper of high moral tone. The exalted rep- 
utation of its contributors, the practical and invariably 
pure and healthy character of all its articles, the care 
which is taken that not even one offensive word shall ap- 
pear in its columns, and the superiority of its tales and 
sketches, have gained for the NEW YORK LEDGER a 
position that no literary paper has ever before reached. 
We feel, and always have felt, since the LEDGER at- 
tained its immense circulation, that a heavy responsibil- 
ity rests upon us, and have endeavored to discharge that 
responsibility conscientiously, feeling confident that ulti- 
mately we should receive the thanks of thousands and 
tens of thousands of families, 

As to the future, we are at a loss what to say. We pre- 
fer to rznronsM rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore done is knowa to our readers; they know what 
the LEDGER has been, and is now, and must therefrom 
judge what it will be hereafter. We can only say that 
among the regular contributors to the LEDGER are: 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOHN G. SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNEY, 

SYLVANUS COBB, Jz, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 

EMERSON BENNETT, ALICE CARY, 

. B.S. ARTHUR, EMMA ALICEBROWNE, 

WM. ROSS WALLACE, SALLIE M. BRYAN, 

CARLOS D. STUART, MARY STANLEY GIB- 


SON, 
COL, W. B. DUNLAP, AUGUSTA MOORE, 

and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in 
Colleges, and others, who write for the LEDGER anony- 
mously; and that our complete arrangements are such 
that the current expenses of the LEDGER are now, and 
wilkconstantly be, at the rate of over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

FACTS like these carry with them more weight than 
any commients that could be made, and comments will 
therefore be dispensed with. As we have already inti- 
mated, we shall. leave promising to those who prefer to 
expend their force in that way, and content oarselves 
with doing what we can to make the LEDGER the most 
—— and instructive FAMILY PAPER in the 

Vorid. 

THE NEW YORK LEDGER is published every Sat- 
urday, and sold at all the news offices in every city and 
town throughout the country, and is mailed to subscrib- 
ers at two dollars per annum; two copies are sent for 
three dollars. Any person obtaining eight subscribers at 
$1 50 cach (which is our lowest club rates), and sending 
us $12, willbe entitled to one copy free. Terms invari- 





ly in advance. 

A The on the Lepeer to any part of the 
United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at 
the office where it is received, is only twenty-six cents, a 
year. Canada subscribers must each send us twenty-six 
esnts in addition to the subscription price of the Lzpexs, 
to pay the American postage. 


(=> Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
the name of the place, County and State, in which they 
reside, in a plain hand, so as to avoid mistakes. 

No subscriptions are wanted from cities, large 
villages, or other places where news offices are perman- 
ently established, 

All communications must be addressed, postage 
ROBERT BONNER, 
Proprietor of the New York 4 
No. 44 Ann Street, New York. 

N. B.—The Number of the Lepaxr dated Jan. ist, 
1859, is a good one for subscriptions to date from, as in 
that Number the ‘ MOUNT VERNON PAPERS," Db: 
the HON. EDWARD EVERETT, were commenced. 
Mr. Everett's articles will be copyrighted, so as to pre- 
vent publication in any other paper. 


EBILITY AND IRRITABILITY—Phys- 
ical and Mental — its CURE without * Cordials," 
‘Curative (?) Instruments,” or ‘ Rings," ete. With 
stamp enclosed, address, in perfect confidence, your 
friend, a former sufferer, merely superscribing Box 176, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


$1 4, PER YEAR. You can make 


paid, to 








Fourteen Hundred Dollars a Year 
by selling an article that we manufacture. It is light, 
takes but little room, and sells quickly to every me’ t 
aud family. All #hat is required to sell this article is to 
show it. We have several Agents selling this for us, and 
they are making from Four to Six Dollars a day. Ped- 
dlers, Book, and Traveling Agents, and all those who 
wish to travel, can do well with this article, Any person 
sending us 25 cents in stamps or specie will receive a 
sample worth the amount sent, and all necessary infor- 
mation. 

This is no humbug or lottery speculation. 

Address VAN DEUSEN BROT. 

Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y. 


LYONS MAGNETIC POWDERS 


Will destroy Garden Insects, Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Fleas, 
Ants, Moths, and all pests of the Vermin kind. 

The importance of a reliable article of this kind is in- 
estimable. In warm weather all nature teems with these 
annoying foes. This powder is the only article ever dis- 
covered which will exterminate them. A company of 
botanists, from the Horticultural Society of Paris, while 
amidst the ferns of Asia, observed that all insects lighting 
= a certain kind of plant very soon dropped dead. 

his fact. was made use of to guard their night camps 
from these intruders, Quantities of the plant were 
brought heme by Mr. E. Lyon, and found a positive in- 
sect destroyer in every experiment. It is tye a pow- 
dered leaf, chemically red to resist the effect of age 
and climate. Medals and Letters Patent have been ob- 
tained from the governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, from the World's Fair, and numerous 
medical and horticultural colleges and societies. 

tter from the President of the U. S. 
“ ExgcuTtve Mansion, WASHINGTON, 31st Jan. 1853. 

“Mr. Emanvusit Lyon,—Dear Sir: I havé the pleasure 
to inform you that the Royal Commision of the World's 
Fair at London have awarded you a Medal and Certifi- 
cate for the great yalue of your Magnetic Powders, &c. 

“Mrituarp Fittmorg, Chairman." 

The above was accompanied by @ certificate of Prince 

bert. 

IT IS FREE FROM POISON. 
“New Yonrx, October Ist, 1859. 

“Mr. E. Lronw,—Dear Sir: We have analysed and 
tested your Magnetic Powders, and find them perfectly 
harmless to mankind and domestic animals, but certain 
death when inbaled by bugs, ants, and 

“James R (‘atirox, M.D., Chemist. 

* Lavgance Ret, Prof. Chemistry, N. Y. Hospital.” 

Mr. Joun L. Rome, Superintendent of the New York 
Figepital, sa. “he has expelled all the bugs, ants, 
roaches, set 8, &e., with Lyon's Powder, and finds it of 

value. 





FP, P. P. 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They sooth aan they protect the chest; they extract 
the coagulated impurities and from the system ; 
they impart strength; they are divided in sections, and 
yield to the motion of the body; they are porous; all 
impure excretions pass off, and they can not become of- 
fensive, hence, are freely. worn four times longer than ayy 
other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents than others at 
10. here these Plasters are, pain can not exist. Weak 
persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any affected 
with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You 
will then know what they are. They are a new feature 
in the science of medicine. All Druggists have them. 
Take no other. Each Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp 
and our Signature. , 

BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 

JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











T=s LADIES’ MANUAL 
or 
FANCY WORK. 

A Complete Iustractor in every variety of 
ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE-WORK, 
Including 
SHADING AND CoLortnG, Printers’ Marks, &c., &c., 
With a List of Materials and Hints for their Selection; 
Advice on Making up and Trimming. 

BY MRS. PULLAN, 

Director of the Work-Table Department of Frank Les- 
lie’s Magazine, &c., &c., &c. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS, 

By the best artists. 1 vol. Svo, beautifully bound in fine 
cloth, with gilt sides and back, 
EMBELLISHED witH E1eut Lares Parrern PLatss, 
Elegantly Printed in Colors on Tinted Paper. 

Price $1 25. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann Street, N. Y. 
Also for sale by all Booksellers. 
Copies of the above book sent by mail, on receipt of 
$1 25, to any address, free of postage. 


Published by 





OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
FOR IT.""—Take an Agency for our Publications. 
The terms are such, there ean be NO POSSIBILITY OF 
Loss. Every Famtty will be glad to obtain some of 
them. For particulars, address 
FOWLER AND WELIS. No. 298 Proadwav. N.Y. 








Every g per must fiave a direct 
interest in an article of thiskind. Reference can be made 
to the Astor; St, Nicholas, and Metropolitan Hotels; to 
Judge Mxzigs, President of the American Institute; 
James Gorpon Bennett, Gen, WINFIELD Scott, Cy- 
rus W. Frerp, L. M. Pease, of the Five Points Mission, 
&c., &c. Judge Mies says, ** This discovery of Prof. 
Lron is of national importance. The Farmer's Club 
have tested it thoroughly, It will destroy locusts, grass- 
hoppers, ants, moths, bugs, and all vermin. Garden 
plants can be preserved, and houses made pure.“ 

Arrangements are now made through Messrs. BARNES 
& PARK, of New York, to have it sold throughout the 
world. Many worthless imitations are advertised. Be 
cautious! 


val h - 





“‘Ngew York, November Sth, 1858. 
“In retiring from business, I have sold all my Insect 
Powders and Pills, Letters-Patent, and the secrets per- 
taining thereto, to Messrs. Barnes & Park. This pow- 
der is a discovery made by myself, and brought from the 
interior of Asia, and is unknown to any other persons. 
The genuine and effective article is put up in tin canis- 
ters, and will continue to bear my name. 
“E. LYON.” 
Rats and mice can not be reached by a powder, and are 
killed by a Maenetio Prix. Order them through any 
merchant. 
’Tis Lyon's Powder kills insects in a trice, 
But Lyon's Pills are mixed for rats and mice. 
Sample Flasks, 25 cents; regular sizes, 50 cents and 
$1 00. Follow directions. . Use freely and thoroughly. 


& PARE, 
13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 
J. RUSSELL SPALDING'S 
ROSEMARY, 


is the best dressing for the hair known. 
G The Rosemary will restore hair to bald 
heads, 


The Rosemary will remove dandruff. 

The-Rosemary is the best thing for chil- 
dren's hair. ; 

The Rosemary has not, been and can not 
be surpassed, securing to alla clean, healthy 
=. beautiful hair. 

‘or can furnish proof to sus- 
tain the assertions above. Room will not 
admit the voluntary certificates from per- 
sons who have used it with success. If you are not sat- 
isfied, try tt. 

Every bottle, genuine, has the signature of the sole 
Proprietor, J. Russell Spalding, 27 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sold by Dealers generally. 











THE TERM 
of the FORT. EDWARD INSTITUTE opens March 
17th. BOARD and Tuition in common English, 14 
weeks, for $82 50 in advance. Superb brick buildings, 
with separate its for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Students thoroughly prepared for College, for the Count- 
ing-room, for Teaching, and for all the active Duties of 
Life. For Circulars or for Rooms, apply to the Princi- 
pal, REV. JOSEPH E. KING, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 








FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 


COCOINE. 
Prepared from Highly Purified 
COCOA-NUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary 
properties for preserving and beautifying 
the hair, and also restoring its natural lux- 
uriant and glossy appearance. 

One application, however harsh the hair 
may be, renders it soft and glossy. 


ALSO, 
MAGIC HAIR DYE, 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR, 
PAPHIAN LOTION, 
For the Skin and Complexion. 


PHALON & SON, 
Perfumers and Distillers, 
Nos. 197, 497, and 517 Broadway, N. Y. 
Forsale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Large bottles, 50 cents; small 
size, 25 cents. 
Inquire for Phalon & Son's COCOINE. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 














Interesting Co ence. 
CONFIRMATION OF TESTIMONY. 

The following correspondence tells itsown story. Mr. 
Mead is Postmaster at Danvers Port, Massachueetts, and 
Mr. Dennis a well-known citizen of Western New York. 

Dawvers Port, Mass., Dec. 31, 1958. 

Dear Str; I have just read in the Boston Journal, a 
statement signed “ Andrew Dennis,” representing that 
the writer, who was seventy years of age, had the hair of 
his head, where it had become wholly bald, restored by 
the ise of HEIMSTREET'S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
and the color restored from grey to that of his yauth. If 
this statement be true, please mail this note back to me, 
with any remarks you may be pleased to make. 

Respectfully yours, D. MEAD. 

Mr. Dennis, Palmyra, New York. 

THE REPLY. 
Paumyra, N, Y., Jan. 4, 1859. 

Mr. Mgap: The statement as signed by me was ¢- 
tirely correct, I have thrown aside my wig which cost 
me $10, and am so pleased with the article that I am de- 
sirous others should try it. Yours truly, 

ANDREW DENNIS. 
a following is the statement which called out the 
ve: 


Patmyra, Wayne County, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1858. 
Mrsers. W. E. Hacan & Co.—Gents: I was recom- 
mended by a friend from the eastern part of tlre State to 
use your Hair Coloring for the restoration of my hair— 
he assuring me that he had known of its complete suc- 
gine that I d its use 





myself pos- 

sessed of a good head of hair, ef a color the same as i" 

youth. 1 confess that I was greatly surprised at the ef- 

fect, and my friends and acquaintances would searcely 
believe the growth of my hair to be - operons fact. 

Iam, with t res: , your o serva! 

Te wads ANDREW DENNIS. 

Remember that this result was produced by HEIM- 

STREET'S Inimitable, the original and only reliable 

Hair Restorative. 

Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold every where. - 
W. E. HAGAN & CO. Proprietors, Troy, N. Y. 


By the Author of * John Halifax." 
In Press, 


ALICE LEARMONT' 
A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
Miss 





By Muloch, 
Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 
Will be ready in a few days. - 12mo, Cloth, Price 75 cents. 


MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 
208 Washington Street, Boston. 








